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For the Companion. 


GRAN’MAMY’S STORY. | 
By Sherwood Bonner. | 
Almanacs are not lively reading; but in the | 
one for 1865 a prediction was made of the ent 
est interest to the young folks of Hollywell. 
It ran thus: “Nov. 14, SHowER OF Stars.” 
Sitting on our front portico, on still summer 
nights, we had often seen single stars shoot | 
across the sky, and held our breath as we! 
watched the shining wonders speed through the 
blue space and vanish in the mysterious dark- 
ness. Some of us had heard the “oldest inhabi- 
tants” tell of that most sublime spectacle of the 
century, the famous meteoric shower of 18383, 
when the world saw | 


|my senses, Der was as many as seventy-five 
| niggers,—an’ every man, an’ woman, an’ chile 
among ’em was crazy wid fear. 

‘Dey had rushed from der beds,—some wid 
quilts or blankets thrown around them, some 
shiverin’ in der night-close,—-and chillen, if you 
believe me, some o’ dem niggers had torn off 
every rag o’ clothin’ dat dey had on, an’ was 
crouchin’ hard on de groun’, as if dey was tryin’ 
to force a way into de bowels o’ de earth, to hide 
demselves from dat sarchin’ light. 

“Some was prayin’, some shoutin’ out der 
sins. Alsy Herndon—a little slim yaller gal dat 
none of us never had no suspicions on—came 
runnin’ to me, her teeth all chatterin’, a-holdin’ 
out my best head-handkercher, dat I had missed 
mor’n a month back. 

“T stole it! I stole it!’ she screamed. ‘Take 
it quick, Molly Wilson! O Lord God forgive my 
sins!’ An’ down she fell, all twistin’ an’ writh- 
in’, an’ foamin’ at de mouth. 

“O, it was a dreadful time! An’ yit, chillen, 
in de midst of it, I couldn't help laughin’ at an 
ole fool of a rooster dat hopped up on de fence as 
lively as a spring chicken, an’ begun to crow, 
thinkin’ mornin’ had come an’ found him nap- 

’ }pin’. De dogs had more sense. Watch and 
Trish wake could have compared with our per-| sarcy angel was hittin’ it widastick. We didn’t | Lion dey slunk close up to us, der tails between 
formance. hardly like ter go in der house, it was such @) der legs, howlin’ long dismal howls. An’ we 

But towards midnight our spirits began to] purty sight; but Miss Ruthy she wasn’t very | could hear de horses an’ mules whinnyin’ an’ 
flag. The rain still poured heavily, and there | well, so about ten o’clock we was safe in bed, de | stampin’ in de stables, jes’ as skeered as human 
was no prospect of aclear sky. Some of the} lights put out, an’ de plantation quiet. | bein’s. 
| bright eyes looked suspiciously sleepy, when the} “I was sleepin’ on a pallet by Miss Ruthy’s! “At Jas’ Miss Ruthy eame out, holdin’ little 

door of the dining-room opened, and in sailed | bed, an’ 1 hadn’t mor‘n lost myself when [ neerd | Mary by de han’. She Bad on a white shawl, 
dear old gran’mamy, with a tureen of smoking | a tremendous knockin’ at de winder. I jumped | an’ her long black hair was streamin’ down her 
hot oysters, that she deposited in great state | up’s if I’'d been shot, so confused for a minnit | back. When de skeered ereturs caught sight of 
upon the mahogany table. Noone could cook | dat I couldn’t tell whar Iwas. Outside it was| her dey seemed to fin’ some comfort. Dey 
oysters like gran’mamy. She had insisted upon | jest as light as day, an’ Ned’s black face was | crowded aroun’ her, catchin’ her dress, her han’s, 
staying up to prepare them. Hot coffee, bread | pressed agin de pane, wid de curiousest look,— | her feet, till she could hardly move. Little 


| 
and cake, chicken salad and pickles followed the | jest as if he saw death a swoopin’ over him, | Mary, bless her heart! wasn’t afeered a mite. 


“Star after star glide headlong down the skies, 
And where they shot, long lingering trails of light 
Sweep far behind, and gild the shades of night.” 
Now we were promised an opportunity of see- 
ing these celestial fireworks, and for weeks we 
had thought of nothing else. We had “read up” 
on the subject, until our heads were so filled 
with theories about meteors, and of their nature | 


and substance, that we might have put our} 
grandfathers to the blush, with our superior sci- | GRAN’MAMY'S STORY. 
entific knowledge. 1 

Having thus stored our minds, we boys and 
girls determined to enjoy the expected meteoric 
shower together by sitting up until morning to 
witness their fiery splendor. Accordingly a mer- 
ty party of us assembled in our large sitting- 
foom carly in the evening of a cold grey Novesn- 
Ver day,—the fourteenth of the month. ; 

Unele Ned had brought in a hickory back-log, 
and a great wood fire blazed cheerily, making 
weird shadows in the corners of the room, and 
deepening the dusky red of the old mahogany 
table, with its vase of white chrysanthemums 
that flung spicy odors on the warm air, and 
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Sue faintly in the halfilicht like di at oysters; and there gran’mamy stood, her hands | ready to pluck his life out by de roots. | She skipped about de yard, as unconcarned as a 
8 aintly alf-lig ce ¢ ghosts : ; ia - ; : lige 
ea nly im the hali-lgat, like dim ghos resting on her hips, and her face beaming at the “Wake up! Wake up!’ he calls, in loud, | little angel. 
of flowers. ie é . ‘ - 
Aha , . hearty welcome we gave to the dainties. hoarse voice, ‘de day ob judgment iscome! De| ‘“‘‘O, lor! she aint got no sins to repent on,’ 
A tap at the front window, and in a moment 


“Tt does my heart good to see you, chillen,”’ | Lord is callin’ for de quick an’ de dead!’ says Ned, when I pinted out de chile to him, 
she declared, as we dipped into our plates of “Miss Ruthy sprung up, shakin’ like a leaf. | hopin’ to encourage him a little. 
oysters; “you’ve been havin’ a pretty lively | At dis minnit a flood o’ yaller light fairly seemed} “I can’t remember all dat Miss Ruthy said, 





Sam appeared at the door. He had been sta- 
tioned on the front porch to watch for the first 
celestial messenger. The light fell on him, and 








: P ie F time, haven’t you?” to leap into de room, and der was screams, | but I know she tole us, over an’ over, dat der 

abel that his hair was dripping wet. Giving) «Veg indeed,” said 1; “but then it’s too bad] screams, screams,—wild enough to enrdle de| was no cause to be afeered; dat dis was on’y a 

hedge petal that we shall not see the stars fall. We may | blood in your veins. | meteoric shower of onusual beauty; dat it had 

a eee z ae: never have another chance.” “Miss Ruthy flung herself on her knees by de | often happened before, an’ should serve to draw 
Achorus of disappointed exclamations, as we 


“Well, I don’ want to see no more stars a-fal-| bed, and was quite still. When she got up her} our hearts more closely to de great God who 
lin’ myself,” said gran’mamy, with solemnity. | face was as peaceful as ever it was in her life. | gave us such wonderful signs of His power, an’ 
“I seed a meteor shower mor’n thirty years ago,| “ ‘I’ll dress de chile, Molly,’ says she. ‘You | de grandeur of his works. She jes’ talked like a 
and to my dyin’ day I'll never forget dat night.” | run out and try to quiet my poor frightened peo-} mother a-soothin’ her frightened chillen. An’ at 

“Why, gran’mamy, that must have been the| ple. This is only a nateral manifestation that I} last de confusion quieted down. Den she tried 
famous shower of 1833,” said Mr. Howard, eag- | will explain. There isn’t de slightest cause for | to persuade ’em to go to bed an’ rest in peace. 


erly. “How I envy you that sublime sight!” fear. Be brave, Molly, and help me.’ “T must leave you now,’ says she, ‘an’ put 
“Lor, young master, it was a skeery sight!! “J was so proud o’ Miss Ruthy’s relyin’ on me} little Mary back in bed. Come, little one.’ 

We thought de end 0’ de world had come. Poor | dat I felt kind o’ settled in my own mind, an’ I | “She turned aroun’ expectin’ to find little 
spouted Ralph Robbin, who, like Silas Wegg, | Miss Ruthy—de gran’mother o’ dese chillen here | went out to Ned, quite cool, an’ told him der was | Mary jes’ behind her. But de chile was not 


had a way of “dropping into poetry”’ on slight | —was driv’ nearly out o’ her senses dat night.” | no danger. But O, when I saw de dreadful | dar.” 







sprang to the windows, and pushing aside the 
heavy curtains, looked out into the night. Not 
astar was in sight. Black clouds were chasing 
each other over the sky, parted ever and anon 
with an angry yellow streak of lightning. Big 
drops broke against the window panes, and we 
looked at each other in comic despair. 


“°Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour,” 




















provocation. “O gran’mamy, do tell us all about it,’’ cried | sight I had to fling my arms across my breast to| ‘“‘Why, Molly,’ says Miss Ruthy to me, ‘I 
“©The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men | Helen; and we all seconded her request, for we | keep in de screams, for I thought, like de rest, | thought you would take care of my baby. You 
Gang aft agley,’” | knew what gran’mamy’s stories were. | dat de las’ day had come. | should not let her wander about the yard.’ 










quoted Helen Lea, who had a pretty turn for po-| She allowed herself to be persuaded in good “Jes’ think, my chillen, of all de bright stars; “Her words went through my heart like a 
etry herself, and knew whole pages of it by| time. We established her in a comfortable arm- | above you shootin’ down, down from de heav- | knife. I'd been so taken up listenin’ dat for 
eart. chair, and sat around her with our cakes and} ens! De whole air filled wid ’em, like a whirl| once in my life I’d forgot de little gal. Still I 
“Idon’t care for meteoric showers anyhow,” | pickles in our hands. Gran’mamy straightened | 0’ flyin’ goose feathers, shaken out of a bag.| never mistrusted but dat she was playin’ about 
said Clementine Golding, with the calm manner | her turban, folded her hands in her lap and be-| Den der was balls of fire, not fallin’, but dartin’ | in de yard. We looked aroun’ quick, an’ called 
of one who had been brought up on phenontena, | gun: through half circles, till they bust into millions | her; but no answer came. 
and had wearied of them long ago. | “It’s mor’n thirty years ago, my chillen, but | 0’ red sparkles, or went out on a sudden, leavin’ “Den we saw dat de little gate was open, an’ 
“Sour grapes, Clemmy,” said I, crossly, for I| ef’t had a been yisterday, it couldn’t a been no| behind ’em long trails, jest like a comet’s tail, | she must have strayed through. We was skeered 
felt personally aggrieved at the failure of the| fresher in my mind. Miss Ruthy had been mar-| on’y wilder and redder. enough den, fur beyon’ de big gate was de woods 
skies to do their part in the entertainment of| ried den about fifteen years, but she on’y had| “Some o’ dese balls would stay quite still, like | full o’ snakes an’ wild-cats, an’ der was a danger 
my guests, one chile,—de mother o’ dese chillen here to-| God’s great fiery eyes lookin’ on a sinful world. | nearer home. Down at de end o’ de quarters der 
“Never mind,” said Mr. Howard, cheerfully | night. Little Mary Wilson was jes’ five year| An’ der was lines o’ pale yaller light,—God’s | was an ole well: It was level wid de groun’, an’ 
(ue was the one “grown young man” admit-| old,—de sweetest, purtiest baby de good Father | writin’ on de walls o’ heaven,—driftin’ along as| marster had giv’ orders agin an’ agin to have it 
ted to the party, and was a perfect Mark Tapley | ever made, wid her yaller head flashin’ about de | de wind would blow. Sometimes dey would | filled up, for it was a dangerous place. But you 
for being jolly under difficulties); “with this com-| place like a sunbeam, and her voice a singin’ out | wriggle like snakes o’ fire, an’ agin dey would | know niggers is a shiftless lot, an’ day after day 
Pany we can’t fail of amusement. Let’s defy | sweet as any bob-o-linkum you ever heard. draw demselves up like livin’ things, till dey | dey let it go. 
fate,” E “It was in November. Ole marster was down | was nothin’ but a small cloudy blaze. An’ over; “My brain turned to fire, an’ my heart friz 
So we closed the shutters, lighted the candles, | ter New Orleans on business, and der was no| de whole earth der was a shinin’ light, such as| when I thought o’ dem little baby feet trippin’ 
and prepared to enjoy the night. We sang| white folks on de plantation but Miss Ruthy an’ | I’ve seen at twilight arter a blazin’ sunset, on’y | into dat open death. I didn’t dar’ to look at 
Songs, played games, and altogether were so| de chile. As airly as nine o’clock at night we | more beautiful,—like de glory renn’ de throne o’ | Miss Rethy. She was holdin’ my arm tight, all 
hoisy in our merriment that aunty—who was| begun to notice de shootin’ stars. Every min-| God, I’ve thought sence. oN hee & bu | her musales drewed an’ strained. . 
trying to sleep in the room above us—declared | nit one would flash out like atar ballon fire,} “But what wid de howlin’ an” de feréechin’ 0’ |- “‘We ran .widdly along, followed -by as many 
the next day that nothing but the uproar of an! wid de light a flyin’ out from it, jest as if some! de darkies aroun’ me, it seemed as if I mus’ lose as lad der wits about’em, De stars wasn’t fals i 





























, 


lin’ so fast now; now and den it would be pitch 
dark, an’ den another blazin’ shower would light 
de earth. 

“In one o’ de dark minutes we turned de cor- 
ner dat led to de ole well. De clasp on my arm 
was tighter. I stopped. Seemed like I couldn’t 
take another step. 

“Den come a glorious light, 
heavens seemed to rain down on us. I opened 
my eyes wide, an’ dar, right at de edge o’ de 
well, one little leg hangin’ over de brink, was de 
chile, asleep. 

“Miss Ruthy fell right down, but she pushed 
me on. How I got dar I don’t know; but I did, 
an’ lifted little Mary in my arms. 

“She opened her sleepy blue eyes. ‘Is it you, 
Aunt Molly?’ she says, tuckin’ her little head in 
my neck. ‘I was tryin’ to git a star for mam- 
ma to wearin her hair. Iran fast as I could, 
but [ tripped over a stone, an’ when J started to 
get up, de stars looked so pretty dat I lay still to 
count ’em; an’ my eyes kept a-winkin’ an’ a- 
shuttin’ up, an’ 1 reckon I went to sleep. But 
now, Aunt Molly, do come; let’s get a pretty star 
for mamma.’ ” | 

The tears were streaming down gran’mamy’s 
face; and not hers alone. | 


an’ all de starry 


“My chillen,” said she, in a tremulous voice, 
“vou may think what you please, but if I had 
seen a bright angel fly from heaven an’ put dat | 
stone in de way of de little feet, an’ press his 
han’ on de little wakeful eyes, I couldn’t a seen 
God more plain in dat baby’s salvation. One | 
step more would a sent her down to death. | 

“When I laid de precious chile in her mother’s 
arms, and tole what she had said, Miss Ruthy 
smiled through her tears, and said, so soft dat 
on’y de good Father an’ poor black Molly heard 
de words, 

“He hath given His angels charge over her to 
keep her in all her ways.’ 


“Dat’s my story, chillen, an’ now I must hob- 
ble off to bed. It’s time for young folks like me 
to be asleep,”’ and gran’mamy laughed her own 
jolly laugh, as she rose to leave. 

So she bade us good-night; but the sweet and | 
holy lesson of her story remained with us, sub- 
duing our mirth, but giving 
memory that will be a blessing 


to our hearts a 
forever. 


a 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


ing from the middle of the road, and coming 
rapidly towards him. Then he saw a red cow, 
and the next instant, in the thickest of the dust 
behind, he saw a girl holding fast to the cow’s 
tail, and running with all her might. 

“Why, that’s Gazena Hartman,” he said to 
himself. Then he asked aloud, “Zena, what are 
you doing?” 

“Tam having a ride!” 
ing merrily, and showing 
she flew by out of sight. 

But Horatio could not forget her. 
red cheeks, her flashing eyes, her curly brown 
hair flying in the wind, were before him all day, 
and saved the lives of many little birds. 

“How she has grown, and how bright and 
pretty she is! ‘Having a ride,’ indeed! How 
handsome she would look in a fine carriage!” 
And he had a great many other thoughts on the 
same interesting subject. 


she answered, laugh- 
all her little teeth as 


After supper he asked his father, “What is | 


Hartman doing now? 
his little farm?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Mr. Brown, gruffly. 
“T have enough to do minding my own business. 
I don’t meddle with other people’s.”’ 

Horatio did not make any reply; but as he had 
no business of his own to mind, he thought he 
would “meddle” just a little. “Hartman isa 
worthy man if he isa Dutchman, and it would 
please him to be noticed in a friendly way. 
People ought to be kind to each other in this 
hard world!” 

This is what Horatio thought that he thought, 
for he was a very benevolent young man. To 
be sure, his benevolence in this particular in- 
stance had come up rather suddenly, but then we 
never know what there is in us till we are tested. 

The very next morning Horatio took the trou- 
ble to go to Hartman’s farm, to be kind to his 
neighbor. Gazena was not visible, but Gazena’s 
father, short and stout, stood at the gate, smok- 
ing his pipe. 

“Good-morning,”’ said Horatio, kindly. 
do you do?” 

“Do pretty well,” answered the farmer. 

“Fine morning,”’ said Horatio. 

Mr. Hartman looked round to see how fine the 
morning was, but he reserved his opinion. 

“T hope Mrs. Hartman is well.”’ 


Does he get on well with 


“How 


Gazena’s | 


JAN. 6, 


1876, 


Gazena stopped suddenly, looking up at him | and paid him good wages, all of which was trye 
| with flashing eyes. “You are abad boy! Don’t, During the first and even the second yes, Ho. 
| you know you shouldn’t talk so to me?” she ratio was not once seen in Tusculum. Bur one 
said, hotly and fast. Then she ran away and | bright day, when Mr. Hartman was enjoying 
left him alone on the road. | his after-dinner pipe, surrounded by his women. 

Some owl must have heard this conversation, | folks, there was a knock at the door that Startled 
and told the story, for Aunt Ermy said to Mr. | Gazena, 
| Brown the next evening, “So we’re goin’ tohavea| “Coom in,” said Mr. Hartman. 
| weddin’, I s’pose they’ll have to come and live | came in. 
| here.” Gazena blushed rosy red. Mrs. Hartman 

“Who is coming to live here?” stared, and her husband took the pipe out of his 

“Why, haven’t you heard? ‘Ratio has pro-} mouth. But before he had time to speak, Hora. 
posed to ’Zena Hartman. Of course she’ll have | tio said,— 
him.” | “Mr, Hartman, I have come to see you on busi. 

Farmer Brown was so angry that at first he| ness. I have worked hard for two years, and 
could not speak. But he got over that in a few | am now a pretty good farmer. I haye saved al 

minutes, and spoke his mind pretty freely to his | my wages, and bought forty acres of woodland 
son. “I won't have it!” he said. “You sha’n’t| and a yoke of oxen. Now I have a plan for 
bring a Duteh girl into this house where your | making money out of my trees, and by next year 
mother has lived,—not while I live!” | I intend to buy forty acres more, and make more 

“Who said I would?” said Horatio, quietly | money. If I succeed, will you give me your 
enough; and he too was very angry and disgusted | daughter—if she is willing?” 
| with everybody, Gazena included. | Now look what a good boy!’’ said Mrs. Hart- 

When Mr. Hartman heard the story, it made man. “He works hard two years, and no 
|him laugh, and he only said, “Vat? Gif mine! mother, nor no home, and he says nothing, bat 
| daughter to von lazy man? Not mooch!”’ | is good and true all by himself. Now I like 
| Gazena did not laugh at all. She cried every | that; that’s very good. I take him, and yon 

night when she was safe in her bed. “O, what | take him, father, and our ’Zena, she take him, 
bad people they are!” she said. “I wish I could! too. She tooked him two years past when he go 
getachance of speaking my mind to somebody!" | away, and she ery so to break her heart, I 
She had her wish. One afternoon she met | knowed it then. Now you take him, father,” 
) Farmer Brown as he was going to one of his} Two such long speeches overpowered Mr, 
| fields. They were alone on the road, and he| Hartman. He “took” Horatio. 
spoke first. | Then Mrs. Hartman remembered that her 
| “Look here, my girl, you had better be careful | chickens had not yet had their dinner, and Ho- 
what you do, You are not wanted at my house. | ratio was left alone with Gazena and his dozing 
You understand ?”’ | new papa. Gazena had not said a word all this 
Gazena’s face turned red, then white, but she time, and had tried to look as if she was some- 
answered bravely, “Farmer Brown, I aint your! where else, very far away. How she felt, was 
girl, so you needn’t call meso. AndI don’t want! what Horatio wanted to know, for he did not 
to live with proud folks, and work for my hus-) much admire this Dutch way of courting. So 
| band. We are as good as you be, my father is!’’ | he turned to the young lady, and said, “Gazena, 

And away she rae o will you come out on the porch with me?” 
| Farmer Brown was 20a prised at this speech; Gazena got up obediently and went to the 
| that instead of going to his fields, he went home| porch, but she looked down at some tin pans 
} and went to bed, declaring that he was sick and | that were drying in thesun, as if they were 
| should die. That was a way he had. It was novel objects, and both new and interesting. 
| one of his oddities. Horatio took courage, and said what he had to 
| When he was more than ordinarily troubled | say as well as he could say it; then he waited 
about his affairs, he always thought he was go-| for Gazena’s answer. 


And Horatio 


| 


For the Companion, 


TORATIO’S FIFTY CENTS. 


“Yes, yes, pretty well,’’ answered her husband. | ing to die. Sometimes he made a few last re- | 
“She’s very bissey. Weare all very bissey. And | marks, then took a dose of rhubarb, and then— | 
now I go to vork in mine field. Goot-tay.”’ | the next morning he was as well as ever. 

Mr. Hartman did not seem to appreciate be-| So, when Aunt Ermy called out, “Come in 


| how. 


“T will do as father and mother say,” she an- 
swered; “but there’s one thing: T have never been 
engaged before, and I don’t want to be engaged 
So, if you don’t mind, I'll be a nun, as] 


Farmer Brown was a very respectable man. | 
He had some oddities, but they were harmless | 
ones, and people who knew him best rather 
langhed at them than feared them. 

The farmer had two sons, Mareus, a good, 
steady boy, who worked with his father on the 
farm, and Horatio, who was just home from 
college, and was considered “handsome” and 
“smart’’ by all the neighbors. 

Mrs. Brown had been dead some years, and 


her sister, Miss Erminetta Griggs, better known | 


” 


as “Aunt Ermy, 
manager of all the “men-folks’’ on the farm. 


both with her hands and with her tongue, and | 
could do more and say more in a given time than 
any other woman in th 
She knew it, and was proud of her “gift.” 
she was also a woman who always knew “what 
was what,” and could give it to you ina nut- 
shell, her opinion of the family was of course 
perfectly reliable, as well as pithy and concise. 
“You see, Horatio is smart, but he’slazy. Here 
he’s been t’ home ’most two months, and here he 
is, readin’, and fishin’, and huntin’; that’s what 
Ratio does. And brother aint very patient, and 
naterally he don’t like that kind of doin’s. He’s 
awful disappinted, and gits angry at ’Ratio; but 
*Ratio takes it as cool as a cowcumber, and 
brother gets angrier and angrier, and things aint 
as they’d orter be. Now look at Marcus; he 
aint perticular handsome to look at, but ‘hand- 
some is as handsome does.’ That’s what I say!” 
And what she said was true. Marcus was 
very “handsome” in all his doings, and Horatio 
was, indeed, very lazy.’ When his father asked 
him what he intended to do with all his learning, 


Horatio would look very wise for a little while, 


and answer,— 
“f really don’t know, father. 


ed yet. Tam studying nature just now.” 


Then he would take his gun or his fishing-line 


and saunter away, as if nature had an appoint- 
ment with him, and he had just recollected it. 
And Mr. Brown went back to his work, grum- 
bling to himself, and sometimes it made him 
petulant even with Aunt Ermy and with Marcus, 
who had done nothing wrong. 

Things were bad enough in the summer, but 
in the autumn something happened whieh mado 


them stjl¥ Worse, + Obes btigh’, cool mdyning, 
when Fidratid $vAs qn. tits ayety tq the wodds jos 


kill partridges, he saw a great cloud of dust ris- 
e 








village of Tusenlum. | 
As | 


T haven’t decid- | 


nevolence, but Horatio decided to persevere and 
be kind to him in spite of himself. That is the 
way to do good, you know. 

A few days afterwards the young man went 
again to the little farm and presented some birds 
to Gazena’s father. “I shot them myself,” he 
explained. 

“So! I nefer kill te leedle pirds,’’ said Mr. 
| Hartman, regretfully. 

Then Horatio kindly offered to carry them 


was housekeeper and general | into the house. 
“Nein, nein, I do dat mineself,’’ said the farm- | 
Aunt Ermy was a very industrious woman, | er, 


“Mine vife, she’s very, very bissey always. 
She vants no strange peoples round. Our blace 
is not a pig one, and I likes to lif by mineself.”’ 

Horatio understood that delicate hint, and re- 
tired politely. He was provoked, but he did not 
| tell his neighbor so. The father of such a daugh- 

ter must be humored if he was blunt. 

As for Gazern herself, Horatio could not un- 
derstand her at all. When she happened to 
meet him, she gave him a little nod, a shy look, 
and a merry smile, but she never spoke to him, 
or stopped long enough for him to speak to her 
more than a monosyllable or two. She always 
seemed to be in a great hurry,—“very bissey,” as 
her father said. 

At last, one evening, he met her at one of the 
neighbors, and insisted upon walking home with 
her. And as he was not sure that he would ever 
have such a good chance again, he decided to 
make the most of it. 

“IT have been trying to speak to you for the 
last five months,” he said. “Why do you run 
away from me so?” 
| “QO, I don’t know; it’s such fun!’ answered 
Gazena, laughing. 

“It’s not fun to me,” said Horatio. “It makes 
me feel very unhappy. Do you dislike me?” 
“No, I don’t care anything about yon. 

only the fun,” said Gazena, too frankly. 

“But won't you feel sorry for me, and try to 
like me?” asked Horatio. 

“Like you!” she said. 
want me to like you?” 





| 
| 


| It's 


“What for do you 


“Because—because--you know you will like} had left his father’s house and had gone and | 


| somebody sometime, and get married” — 
| 


want to get married. 
° oe 
and Wouk’on the farm.” 
2 e e . , . . 
JNQ, gous won't,” said Horatio. 
get married, and—and I want you to marry me. 
° 





. 





“You will | 


| quick, boys! Your father thinks he’s dyin’!” 
| the boys went into the house without hurrying | 
|very much. They had seen their father in the | 
same condition before. | that he would come every other Sunday to see 
The scene was quite impressive. Mr. Brown! his little nun, and that it was all to be a secret in 
| lay on his bed, dressed in his Sunday clothes, | the family. 
| his head propped up on several pillows. “Because,” said Gazena, “I don’t want people 
| “Come here, boys,” he said, in a weak voice. | to talk about it, and look at me as if they had 
“IT am going to die for good this time, and I| never seen me before.”’ 
| want to speak to you.” Horatio was very happy, and worked harder 


said I would, till—till—” 
Horatio did not mind, and was quite willing to 
let her be a nun one year longer. It was decided 





The boys stood by the bed, and Aunt Ermy/| than ever. He cut down his trees, and burned 
sat down near the patient, who spoke thus: | the timber to make “black salts,” which he sold 
| “Ermy, you have been a good sister to me, and | at a good price in the city. With that money he 
| it is my wish that you should stay here till you | bought forty more acres of woodland, and, early 
| die. You hear, Marcus? Take good care of her.| in the spring, he sowed wheat on his cleared 
|The house is yours, my son, and the land; the |land. Then he hired from Farmer Maynard a 
| whole farm is yours, because you have been a} small cottage, with orchard and garden to 

good and dutiful son. Horatio, come here. I! match. It was quite a pretty little place. 
haven’t much to say to you. Here are fifty cents. | “1 will do very well to begin with,” said He 
Go and buy a rope to hang yourself with.” | ratio, “and in two or three years we will build 
| Horatio took the fifty cents with very faint) house just as we want it.” 
| thanks. If he had had any doubts before, he was | “Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Hartman, “you begin 
certain now that his father was not going to die. | small and you grow big, but you begin big an 
He did not even stay to see. He put on his hat} you grow small; except you be very rich, and it 
and marched out of doors in a transport of min- | is not everybody who can.” 
gled wrath and mortification. But now something was the matter with (* 

Alone in the open air, he began to plan what he | zena. She did not look as happy as might have 
should do. He would go to a large city, and be-| been expected. No, she did not object to the 
; come a great preacher, a great lawyer, a great”— | cottage; it was large enongh for her. Yes, she 

“No, I won’t,”’ he said, stopping suddenly. “T! was willing to give up being a nun, and June 
will stay here and work. I will be a great farm- | was a very pretty month to be married in. But— 
er, and marry Gazena Hartman! Then we shall| “I will tell you what it is,’’ she said, one evel 
| see who will buy a rope and hang himself! Aha!| ing, to Horatio. “I was saucy to your father 
| I will keep that fifty cents for good luck’ (taking | once, and I am sorry for it, thongh it was the 
| out the coin and holding it up in his fingers).| truth I told him. I don’t want to live with 
| “There, that’s settled.” proud folks to look down on me; but I don’t like 

He went back to the house and to his room, | to marry a man that hasn’t any father, when his 
| slept a few hours, got up very early, made a} father is living.” 
| bundle of his clothes, and left the house before “You mean that you want me to make it up 
any one was awake. | with my father?” 
| At broad daylight Farmer Brown got up, well| “Yes, 1 mean just that. Now please go ant 
| and strong as ever—of course. But it was some | tell him, and make peace,—that will bring 08 
| time before he discovered that his son was gone. | happiness. It will be so right and nice!”’ 
| The next week the whole village of Tusculum| Horatio promised that he would go, and lee 

went the next afternoon. 


*Ratio Brown 
It was more than three years since he had leit 
hired himself for a year to Mr. Maynard, of | his home. He had sometimes seen his fathet 











was all a-buzz with great news. 


“No, never!” interrupted Gazena. “I don’t; West Farm! Wasn’t it queer? And how long} riding past the West Farm, but they had never 
Iam going to be a nun, | would it last? 


| met face to face, or spoken to each other. 

| It lasted a whole year, to begin with. Thenit| “Let him alone,” Farmer Brown had said . 
| was said that Farmer Maynard found Horatio so | Aunt Ermy, when she had proposed to g0 _ 
handy that he had hired him for another year, | see Horatio. “Let him alone, and den’t bother. 
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JAN. 6, 


Women never can let well alone; they must pot- 
ter and bother, till they have spoiled everything.” 

Aunt Ermy was a wise woman, and she did 
not bother, But when the wedding was talked 
about, Aunt Ermy could restrain herself no 
Jonger. “Marcus, I suppose you have heard that 
your brother is going to be married?” she said, 
one day after dinner, addressing her nephew, 
but intending her speech really for her brother- 


in-law. 

“Well,” 
hurt us any, does it 

«No, but—you see he has taken that Gazena.”” 
Why shouldn’t he? She 
js the pluckiest little girl I ever saw!’? And 
Farmer Brown began to laugh. 

Suddenly, while he was laughing, the kitchen- 
door opened, and Horatio walked in. They | 
stared at him for a moment; then he said,— 

“Well, father, how about that fifty cents?” 

“\j] right!’? answered his father. “I never 
got so much out of fifty cents in all my life!” 

; said Aunt Ermy, advancing upon 
Horatio with open arms. Thus peace was made 
d 


said Mr. Brown, “‘what of it? 


oy 


It don’t 


“Of course he has. 


‘7 declare! se 





and sealed. 

‘The Brown-Hartman wedding was the event of | 
that summer. Everybody in Tusculum remem- 
bers it to this day, and says there never was a 
handsomer bridegroom nor a prettier bride. 

Gazena really looked very pretty,—‘beauti- 
ful’? Horatio said. And Mr, Hartman gave her 
away as if he knew that it is not every father 
who has such a daughter to give away. 

After a substantial dinner at the house of the | 
bridegroom’s father, the newly-married pair took 
ashort wedding-trip as far as their little cottage, | 
which Farmer Brown had bought and presented 
to his daughter Gazena. 

And as Mr. and Mrs. Hartman returned to 
their little farm, and the house seemed very si- 
lent and lonely without Gazena, Mrs. Hartman 
said to her husband, ‘‘Now, father, see, we begin 
old times again at the other end. Our pretty 
ove is gone, and we must be the pretty ones.’ 

And Mr. Hartman nodded and nodded over 
his pipe, as if he was perfectly willing to be | 
pretty. G. J. 





For the Companion. 
“BIORN THORSDAGR.”’ 
By. C. A. Stephens. 


the humble bouders, or farmers, who live in little 


| little fellow. 


| standing huddled together, looking down. 
res alone the nor “ons ¢ ay eae " 
, byres along the north coast of Iceland, have one | prised her. She did not see the bear, however, and 


children had discovered its approach, it sprang for- 
ward, with a frightful growl, to seize them. 
Little Eirik ran; but with a wonderful thought- | 


fulness, Guthmund dragged his little sister to one of | great brute ran on, he got among quagmires of soft, 
the deepest of the bubble-holes, tumbled her into it, | trembling muck, into whichehe plunged and wal- 


then jumped in himself. The bear was close upon 





them. | 


Hardly had they time to crouch at the bottom be- | ture, leaping from tussock to tussock, and striking 


fore they heard Ejirik’s screams, and the eager | 


growl of tne great brute as it pounced on the poor | 


The bear had overtaken him but a 
few rods away. 

Guthmund peeped out; but the fearful spectacle 
of the bear tearing his brother so frightened him 
that he again crouched to the bottom of the cavity, 
and did not dare afterwards to look out. Yet both 
children could plainly hear the horrible sounds 
made by the bear devouring their brother. 

They lay trembling, and scarcely dared to breathe. 
After a time the frightful munchings of the animal 


ceased, and Guthmund hoped it had gone; but pres- 


ently they heard its shuffling step, first on one side, 
then on the other. 

Probably the creature smelled them, for the boy 
says that they could hear it, snuffing and snuffing, a 
long time. Then, to their unspeakable horror, they 


saw its savage eyes looking down through the hole, | 
while its great head, covered with blood, made it | 


dark. 3 

The bear had discovered their hiding-place. Its 
terrible growl, as it saw them, chilled their very 
hearts. The creature could get its head into the 


| hole at the top, but could not get its paws in at the 


same time. 


or Bear Thursday. 


As it reached, again and again, to seize them, its | 


great muzzle and half-open jaws were within two 
feet of their faces. 

Then the bear would withdraw its head. Drop- 
ping on its side, it would thrust first one great paw 
into the hole, then the other, and reach at its ut- 
most stretch to grasp them with its claws. 

Its nails would brush their clothes; and once it 
hooked a claw into Bruda’s frock, and half drew 
her up, screaming with terror; but Guthmund tore 
her away. The animal could not quite reach them, 
and after trying awhile, would lie still, looking in, 
watching them; then with an eager growl, renew its 


| efforts to draw them out. 


Noon came. The children did not return home to 
their dinner. Their mother sent their older sister, 
Indridi, to call them. Setting off from the byre, 


| she climbed up from the skarth, or hollow, in which 
| the cottage was located, to be sheltered from the 


winter winds, and went out towards the tun, or pas- 
ture, where the sheep were. 

While yet at some distance, Indridi noticed that 
the sheep, instead of feeding in the tun, had climbed 
high up the side of the yokul, or ridge, and were 
This sur- 


grim foe, which often makes the most dreadful | so ealled to the children. 


. . : . ' 
havoc with their sheep and cattle. This is the great | 


Spitzbergen bear, or Jan Mayen bear, as it is some- 
times called, being the same, or much the same, as 
the white or Polar bear of Greenland and northern 
America. 

These formidable brutes are not natives of Ice- 
land. They come tothe north shore of the island 
on icebergs and ice-fields from Jan Mayen and 
Spitzbergen. Every summer, after the bergs begin 
todrift down from the north, from one toa dozen 
of these ferocious creatures: make their unwelcome 
appearance on the coast, to the infinite terror and 
distress of the simple byre-folk, who rarely have 
firearms, or other weapons, fit to contend with so 
savage an enemy. They have no refuge from its 
ravages, save to turn out ina body and hunt down 
the marauder, which would otherwise utterly de- 
troy their flocks, and bring famine to whole par- 
ishes. 





In these encounters men and boys are not unfre- 
quently killed, or dreadfully lacerated, for the bear 
does not yield without a terrible fight. 

A pathetic story is told of three children, living 
not far from Reykjalith, near the Namarfjal volean- 
ie district. They were watching sheep, one morn- 
ing, and pl: ying along the border of the lava floe, 
where a ledge of older rocks had withstood the fiery 
torrent, as it rolled down the side of the ridge from 
the craters above. The hot lava had been dammed, 
and held back ina sort of pool by the ledge. In 
cooling, huge bubbles had formed in it, which burst 
at the top, leaving circular cavities down in the 
mass. These cavities are often three and four feet 


deep, smooth and round inside, like some huge 
mould, 








The Iceland lava fields abound with these circular 
ubble holes, The orifices at the top are from eigh- 
8 to two feet across, and have jagged, vit- 
es, Which show that the pent-up gases 
Within had burst upward with great violence. 

The children were playing “troll,” (an Icelandic 
same somewhat like our own childish game of 
“wolf”), about some of these old bubble-holes. The 
‘wo younger children would hide in the holes, while 
the older, as the troll, or giant, would search them 
out, muttering his “fee, fi, fo, fums” in deep base 


tones. « * 
“ones, as giants do. 





Teous ede 


The name of the older boy—a lad of eleven—was 





Guthmund. 
ter, Brnda, younger still. 
Was Thorhant. 


As they played, keeping an eye to the sheep, which 


Were feeding st some distance off, in the tun, they 


oe heard a queer, shuffling noise behind them. 
oking 


ing 





The name of the family 


th — them over the loose stones and clinkers of 
he lava field, 


It w ra] 7 : . . 
“TWAS a dear, aud the instant it perceived that the 


Eirik was younger; and their little sis- | 


around, they saw a great white beast steal- | 


“Guthmund! Ejirik!”’ 

At the sound of her voice the bear rose up from 
where he lay, watching the children in the hole, and 
gave a hoarse bark of surprise. 

The girl had never seen a bear before. Its fierce 
aspect and shaggy white coat, besmirched with 
blood, filled her with amazement, quickly changed 
to alarm. She turned and fled, screaming, to the 

yre. 

. Thorgaut, with his two older sons, Steinn and 
Knorr, and a neighbor, had just come in from work. 
Breathlessly, Indridi told what she had seen. 

“It is the great biorn (bear) from the swvar (seas)!”’ 
cried Thorgaut. “Beyond doubt it has eaten up the 
bairns!” 

The housewife turned very pale, and cried out in 
sudden anguish. Their neighbor, whose name was 
Thorhall, ran to his house to fetch his pea-rifle, and 
to alarm the neighbors. Thorgant and his sons 
armed themselves with their long-handled axe, peat 
cutter and a hay fork. 

A party, consisting of eight or ten peasants, has- 
tily collected. They set off at once, followed by the 
mother and daughter. 

Going out towards the yokul, they saw the great 
beast sitting upon its haunches near the lava hole, 
where the trembling children lay hidden. Seeing 
so great a company coming with weapons, and dogs 
barking, the bear growled and made off up the 
skartb to a bog, about half a mile distant. 

This bog abounded in grassy tussocks as large as a 
hay-cock, and was full of holes and deep trenches, 
for it was here that the byre-folk cut their winter 
stores of peat. 

Among these tussocks, behind a black rick of the 
dry peat, the animal posted itself. The party had 
lost sight of the bear, but following on, came within 
half a furlong, when a furious growl apprised them 
of its presence. 

The dogs rushed upon the monster without fear, 
for they were wholly unused to an enemy of this 
sort. With a hoarse roar the great beast sprang 
amongst them, and crushed two in an instant with 
its powerful paws. The others scattered, and ran, 
yelping, behind their masters. 

Thorhall now fired his pea-rifle, and as if startled 
by the report, the bear turned and again ran behind 
the peat rick. At this the men, thinking it badly 
wounded, rushed forward to come to close quarters 
with their axes and hay forks. But the animal, fac- 


ing suddenly around, came into their very midst at | and thus secured. With the large hogs which the | 
a couple of bounds, and struck down a peasant, | dogs cannot manage, harsher means are used, and 


| night at the byre, and throughout the little neigh- 





head, and again the creature turned and ran off , thougia at rare intervals a hog is found the flesh of 
across the bog, with the dogs at its heels. | which tastes a little fishy. They subsist almost en- 

Farther out the morass was softer, and as the | tirely on the tule roots, which are very good food 
for swine. Of some, bacon is made; while some are 
| sold on foot, five cents a pound being readily ob- 
tained for the latter. They are of all colors, and 
are frequently found in bands of twenty-five and 
thirty. 


lowed. 
The Lbouders, seeing this, closed in about the crea- 


at him with their axes and peat cutters. Half buried | 
as he was in the soft muck, the bear could offer but | 
sinall resistance, though his roars and growls were 
terrific. He was at length dispatched, with repeated 
thrusts of the hay forks, and blows with the axes. 
But Kolbein was already dead, and three of the 
dogs lay crushed, and at their last gasp. H 
Meanwhile the anxious mother and her daughter 
had not followed the attack on the bear. They re- 
mained behind to search for the missing children, | 
and had found portions of poor little Eirik’s bloody 
clothing; and it was the mother’s piteous outeries at 
this sad sight which first emboldened little Guth- sae wees AE 
mund and Bruda to peep up from their hiding-place. a aaa renee ance —e ” 
For so much had the terrible fright affected them | - raed —_ 9088 — vi rigamaal 
that they had turned quite stupid, dazed, perhaps; a oes ng or Ihe bee 
audit was not till they had slept that they could | Fes “és ot es ‘ = ei Serene se sab 
talk intelligibly of what had befallen them. | troubled by some talk among the young fellows at 
Thankful, no doubt, the poor people felt to find | our paerapenay -tect-enadionsy think — * nee cannot 
these two alive; yet that was none the less asa | suenced te Suet OF 29 2 Ceeey mane. er 
cs | say merchants expect their clerks to be a little dis- 
| honest with customers. One told a story of a clerk 
who was discharged for showing a defect in a piece 
of cloth to a purchaser, and so losing the sale of it.” 


YOUNG MEN IN THE CITY. 
ARTICLE IV. 
How to Succeed in Busine: s. 

Luther Emmons had another appointment with 
old Adam Starworthy, and when they were both 
seated before the bright coal fire, the veteran mer- 
chant said,— 

“In our previous talks Ihave dwelt mostly upon 
the dangers of a city life which young men and boys 
should avoid. Now it is time to say something more 
of the things they should cultivate, of the habits and 








borhood. They still call that day Biorn Thorsdagr, 
pee aera’ 

A SINGULAR COM Foolish Employers. 
aad a OMBAT. “I've no doubt but there are employers capable of 
Rats are hard fighters, and can hold their own | doing so foolish a thing,’’ Mr, Starworthy replied. 
| against animals much larger than themselves. They | But if a merchant teaches his clerks to be dishonest 
| rarely fear a snake, even of the poisonous kind. The | with customers, how can he expect them to be hon- 
Shreveport (La.) Times gives the following account | est with him? If you get a man’s money by misrep- 
of a battle between a rat and a moceasin snake: | representing or concealing the quality of goods you 

A friend yesterday gave us an account of a desper- | sell him, you are as much committing a robbery as 
ate fight which he recently witnessed between a cot- | when you turn about and transfer from your em- 
ton mouth or highland moccasin snake, about three ployer’s drawer a portion of his ill-gotten gains to 
and a half feet long, and a large rat. The fight had | your own pocket. 
evidently been going on under the pick-room of a} “Can’t succeed in business with honesty? Then 
gin-house, near which our informant aud a compan- | let success go; give up business; do anything else; 
| ion were standing. In the struggle the combatants | dig, saw wood, drive a horse-car,—and keep your 
came from beneath the house and within a few feet | integrity of soul. 
of them. | “But, my dear boy, don’t believe a word of such 

The rat was evidently the assailing party, and | nonsense, For I, who know, tell you that fairness in 
would rush upon his antagonist with the fierceness | dealing is the first element of true success. 
of a small hyena, The snake would occasionally | “If you expect to have but one chance at a custom- 
make its coil and strike the rat, knocking him two | er, it may, perhaps,—as far as av immediate return of 
feet. Nothing daunted, however, he would return | dollars and cents is concerned,—pay to cheat him. 
to the assault, biting the snake wherever he could | But you are taking the surest way to prevent his 
eatch hold, and shaking him like a terrier killing a | ever entering your store again; and you are sending 
rat. out a warning far and wide to all his acquaintances, 

At times the snake would get him in its fold, but | that if they deal with you, they must look out fora 
the little fellow would struggle out from the dan- | sharper. 
gerous embrace. Both combatants seemed totally | “Why, my boy, as a mere matter of policy,—which 
oblivious of the presence of the gentlemen, although | is certainly a low motive,—the first thing I taught 
they followed after them only five or six feet distant. | my clerks was always to point out to buyers any de- 

The snake frequently endeavored to escape by | fect in the goods they were selling them, and never 
climbing a cotton stalk, but the rat would seize him to urge one to purchase. Andin the long run,—I 
by the tail, tearing the flesh away, and finally pull- may even say in the short run,—I found it paid. 
ing him down, though several times the snake lifted | “Once convince a man of your fairness,—which 
him more than a foot from the ground. They fought | quality, I am sorry to say, is none too common in 
in this manner at least fifty yards across the patch of | trade,—and you secure not only his eustom, but 
cotton, draw in also that of his friends and of their friends, 

At length the snake stretched itself out, to all ap- | They may be tempted now and then to go elsewhere, 
pearance dead, when the rat took a position two or | and make what seems to be a better bargain than 
three yards off, and quietly sat down and licked him- | you can afford, but which most likely turns ont to 
self, keeping a keen eye on the gentlemen, though | be a bad bargain; but they are sure to come back to 
apparently without any fear of them. One of them | you after every such mistake. 
struck the snake on the head with a stick, which 
killed it, if it were not dead before. 

The flesh was almost entirely torn off for at least 
a foot up from its tail. The gentlemen left and were 
absent half an hour. On their return to see what 
had become of the victorious rat, neither the rat nor 
the dead snake was to be seer, and they were satis- 
fied that the former had carried off his dead enemy, 
but whether to eat it or not, could not be ascertained. 





Courtesy. 

“The next thing is courtesy, perfect courtesy 
shown to every customer. I don’t mean merely out- 
side politeness, hollow at heart; but gentle manners, 
inspired by genuine good will and kind intention. 

“T am tempted,” the old man added, with a smile, 
“to tell you a little story of my own first experience 
in carrying these two principles into practice.” 

“T should be delighted to hear it!’ said Luther; 
and Mr. Starworthy resumed, 

“T was then a boy about your own age,—not quite 
seventeen, I believe. I stood behind the counter in 
a large retail store where, I regret to say, those prin- 
ciples were not acted up to very strictly. 

“The employers sometimes lost their temper with 
customers, and of course the clerks did the same. 
And the general opinion seemed to prevail that to 
sell a piece of inferior goods for a superior price, 
showed praiseworthy smartness in the salesman. It 
was certainly something that pleased our employers. 

“Now we all like to please our employers; and I 


~~? - 
HUNTING HOGS IN CALIFORNIA. 


In India they hunt wild hogs as one of their sports. 
It is called “pig-sticking,”’ as a spear is used to kill 
the hog. In some parts of California a similar sport 
is followed. As far back as fifteen years ago the 
hogs of settlers began to stray away and grow wild. 
This has been going on ever since, and they have 
bred until they are now very numerous, and in a 
perfectly wild state. They are of all ages, from 
sucking pigs to venerable old patriarchs of perhaps | 
adozen years, and weighing from a few pounds to | ought to have spoken of this as one of the dangers 
six hundred and seven hundred weight. | of the store,—a temptation to gain favor by making 

Of late years people began to hunt them, and it! smart sales of the kind I have mentioned. 
has grown quite a business. Parties of two or three | “I was troubled a good deal by this thing. I stud- 
go with their wagons, on which are covered pens, | ied the subject a good deal, and, am not ashamed 
and stay two or three days. They carry their guns | to say, prayed over it, and at last reached a conclu- 
and six-shooters, and some use lassoes. The hunt- : sion. 
ing is done with dogs. Having struck a trail, the | “TI will be perfectly fairand perfectly polite at all 
dogs follow it up until they bring the game to bay, : times, and to all customers. If I cannot by these 
when the old males frequently assume the offen- | means please my employers, and get on in my busi- 
sive, and fight with desperate and sometimes ter- | ness, then I'll quit it, and turn to something else. It 
rific effect. a was with this good resolution buttoned under my 

The huntsmen are always on horseback, and, the | jacket that, bright and early one Monday morning, I 
game being flushed, generally use their revolvers to | took my place in the store. 
bring it down. Some they capture with dogs,and| There was little doing, and finally, one of the last 
| bring away alive, and sometimes they are lassoed, | persons any of us ever wished to see, came in. 








“There is in every place, large or small, I presume, 


a class of purchasers who give salesmen a vast deal 
| 


named Kolbein, giving hima horrible wound, and | they are shot down with six-shooters. | of trouble. They are now called pickers ; but when 


rending off nearly all his clothes at one and the same | 


stroke. 


The others instinctively sprang aside. They were | is not an unusual catch. The business is found to 
far from deserting their wounded companion, how- } be quite profitable. The hogs are usually found in 


. : . : { . 
Some parties have, in this way, sometimes secured | I was a boy in Boston, the cant term forthem was 


| as many as twenty-five hogs in one day, and a dozen | Beelzebubs. Rather a profane, and certainly an in- 
appropriate name, to be applied to a class of semales; 
lut the boys wanted as strong a word as they conld 


ever, Thorhall fired a second shot into the bear’s | good condition, and the flesh is generally good, | get, to express their detestation of them, I suppose. 















































































































THE 








“The Beelzebubs were women whose great de- 
light was in shopping; going from store to store, 
making clerks overhaul and hand down goods, 
finding fault, beating down prices, and occasion- 
ally purchasing, after having gone the rounds of 
the city. 


“They did shopping for themselves and ail 


their friends, among whom they were noted for 
their happy faculty of making great bargains. 
They really knew a good deal about goods, and 
bought a good many in the course of the year; 


but every clerk knew them by sight, and whis- | 


pered his disgust whenever one of them entered 
a store,—‘There’s a Beelzebub!’ 
An Incident. 

“Well, that morning one of the most persistent 
of those women—one, in fact, who had earned 
the memorable title of the Queen of the Beelze- 
bubs—came scowling into the store. She was 
accustomed to rude treatment from clerks, and 
went prepared for it. 





“A 


BELZEBUB,” 


“Suddenly our head clerk had business at the 
desk. The second salesman found it necessary 
to arrange some boxes on one of the upper 
shelves. The third turned his back to her, and 
grinned right and left. I alone stepped forward, 
with a polite bow, and, ‘What can I show you, 
madam ?” 

“She looked at me with agreeable surprise. 
The scowl vanished. She was not used to such 
treatment, 

**T wish to look at your black bombazines.’ 

“I politely showed her the best we had, and 
said, ‘We have poorer qualities, but I know that 
you always look for first-class goods, and are an 
excellent judge of them,’ which was in fact the 
case. 

“She examined the piece carefully, picked it, 
scowled at it, and asked the price, 

“*To you, madam, I shall say one dollar and a 
quarter a yard,’ 

“*Why to me?’ she said, sharply. 

“ ‘Because,’ L replied, ‘I know that you are in 
a way of purchasing many goods, and we can 
afford to favor such customers, You will find 
that the asking price for that bombazine is a 
dollar and seventy-five and two dollars every- 
where.’ 

“She then began to cheapen it, and finally of- 
fered a dollar and twenty cents. The other 
clerks, meantime, looked on, ready to burst with 
laughter, and waiting to see what would come 
of all this extraordinary politeness shown to a 
Beelzebub. 

“ ‘Madam,’ I said, ‘knowing that you are an 
experienced purchaser, and wishing to save you 
trouble, [ have shown you the best we have, and 
named the very lowest price at which it can be 
sold.’ 

“Then she wanted to look at other qualities, 
I showed them to her, named lower prices, and 
at the same time pointed out all the defects in 
them which I was aware of myself, 

“Probably,” L said, ‘you know more of these 
goods than [ do, If there is anything else about 
them which [ haven’t mentioned, I shall be very 

much obliged to you if you tell me.’ 


“That interested her, and she really did give 
me a good deal of useful information about our} physician, not a hundred years ago, prescribed 
six different draughts to be taken daily by his 
patient, and these were to be repeated so often, 
that during the twenty-four hours the poor in- 
valid received no fewer than a hundred doses of 


own goods, 
silks. 
as before, named the lowest price. 
tried to beat me down. 


**Madam,’ said I, ‘in dealing with you, I shall 
always show you our best goods, and name the 
If you were to 
take the whole piece, [ couldn’t sell it for a cent 


very lowest price at the outset. 


less on a yard,’ 


“Even after that, shestried to beat me down | pounded of gold, silver or precious stones. These 
on both silks and bombazines; but I was as firm | were supposed to be powerful because they were 
as Twas truthful and polite; and she finally went difficult to procure, and there was not much op- 
out of the store without making a single pur- 


chase. 


She then wished to look at black | 
I immediately showed her our best, and, 
Again she 
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cheeks tingled; but I wasn’t shaken in my con- 
' viction that fairness and courtesy were still the 
best policy. My lady had carefully taken sam- 
ples of the goods she preferred, and in the after- 
noon she came again. 
The Result. 

“She passed by the other clerks, and came 
straight to me. I treated her with the same po- 
liteness and patience while she overhauled the 
silks and bombazines again, and again tried to 
beat down prices. 
| “At last she said, ‘You are a very polite and a 
| very honest young man. I'll take two patterng 

of that bombazine, seventeen yards each.’ 
“I was electrified, but I kept my gravity. 
boinbazine was measured off and cut. 
“ ‘Now,’ said she, ‘I want two patterns of this 
silk.’ And before she left the store I sold her 
|one hundred and sixty dollars’ worth of goods. 
The laugh was on my side then. 

“Better than that, this woman became one of 
our best customers, and she always traded with 
me. The great staple of her conversation every- 
where, I imagine, was her bargains in goods; 
and soon I found her acquaintances coming to 
me to trade. 

“I pursued this system of fairness and courte- 
sy, and in two years I had the largest connection, 
as it is called, of any person in that store. 

“A clerk, you know, is valuable to his employ- 
ers according to his connection; that is, the num- 
ber of special customers who find their interest 
or pleasure in trading with him; who will pass 
other stores and other salesmen, and go to him, 
wherever he may be. So when you finish your 
apprenticeship, you may be worth five hundred or 
five thousand dollars a year to your employers, 
just as your personal influence is weak or strong 
with purchasers. 

“For my own part, I have always found fair- 
ness and good-will the very best capital in busi- 
ness. Those who have tried it and failed to sue- 
ceed, have failed from some other cause,—poor 
judgment, too much credit, or a want of proper 
enterprise. 


The 


LAUGHED AT, 


“As you get along in business, I shall have a 
| great deal more to say to you, Luther,” the old 
man concluded. 


sending you to me, for it is one of my greatest 
pleasures now to make my own experience use- 
ful to the young.” 
_ +~o>-—_——_—- 
DOCTORS’ STUFF. 

“Do you think you can cure me?” once asked 
a patient of his doctor. 

“No, sir,” said the physician. “I cannot cure 
; you. All Tecan do is to let nature have a chance.” 
| The theory thus expressed is quite a modern 
one. In former times the physicians relied on 
medicines, which they gave in large quanti- 
ties. Concerning these medicines, it may be 
said, in general, that the patients got well in 
spite of them, rather than in virtue of their effi- 
cacy. 

It was at one time the custom for the doctors 





est to give large and frequent doses. 





physic. , 





of some doctors to recommend medicines com 


| 
| 
| 





“Come and see me often; and | 
when you write to your mother, thank her for | 


| to charge for the medicines they prescribed, not 
for their visits, and hence it was for their inter- 
A London 


In olden times the qualities of the remedies 
commonly used might be classified under two 
heads,—costliness and nastiness. It was the plan 


portunity to test their virtue. The more common 
| remedies were considered efficacious in propor- 


entery. Nowadays they would be more likely 
to produce than to cure the disease. 

In the preparation of a favorite medicine, the 
first thing to do was to collect a “great quantity 
of overgrown old toads.” For so simple a mat- 
ter as hiccough, a compound medicine was pre- 
scribed, one of the chief ingredients of which 
was the flesh of a mummy. We can scarcely 
wonder that Madame Roland, when a girl, al- 
lowed herself to be whipped six times, rather 
than swallow the nauseous doctors’ stuff then in 
vogue. 

The treatment of small-pox was very curious. , 
The room and bed were hung with scarlet cloth, | 
and the patient was kept very warm. A geutle- 
man in London, remembers when in his boy- | 
hood he had small-pox, that two fat women were 
hired to lie in bed with him, one on each side, 
to keep him hot. 

An English writer maintains that the use of 
human remains as medicine is a relic of ancient 
sacrificial rites. The Aztecs of Mexico used to | 
kill a young man every year in the spring in | 
order that they might eat his heart for the bene- | 
fit of their health. Two hundred years ago | 
remedies were prepared, even in England, from 
the dead bodies of persons dying in the middle 
of August. These were called mummialls. To 
render them palatable they were mixed with | 
sugar till completely saccharine. One great 
marvel about such remedies, is how the doctors 
ever came to think of them. 

Skilful doctors of the present day not only give 
comparatively little medicine, but they recog- | 
nize the fact that the mind has a great influence | 
on the state of the health, as well as the body on | 
the state of the mind. Perfect rest, both of body | 
and of mind, is all that is usually required to | 
assist nature in effectinga cure. Therefore the | 
best prescription for most ordinary complaints 
is, “Go to bed, eat but little even of the plain- 
est food, and give nature a chance to restore you | 
to health.” 


+o 


THE EVERLASTING PITY. 

As lies the blue behind the thunder-cloud, 

As lurk the snow-drops ’neath the drifted snow, 
As the bright buds till April calls alond 

Hide deep within the black and leafless bough, 
So, despite care and sorrow, loss and fret, 

God’s loving pity guards his children’s fates; 
O, in our darkness, let us trust Him yet, 

Whose Comforter each patient soul awaits, 

Tinsley’s Magazine. 


a. 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 

For the past five years France has been goy- 
erned by a single legislative body, the Assembly. 
This body was elected while the great war with 
Prussia was going on, for the purpose of making 
peace; and having once come together, has con- 
tinued to rule the country ever since. 

At last the Assembly, though made up of ev- 
ery variety of opinion and party, of Republicans 
and “Reds,” of Legitimists who wish to restore 
the old Bourbon line, of Orleanists who desire a 
constitutional monarchy under the Count of 

aris, and of Bonapartists who are eager to 
| bring back the young Prince Louis Napoleon as 
emperor, has succeeded in framing a Constitu- 
tion. 
| Instead of one legislative body, they have es- 
tablished two,—an Assembly, like the present 
one, and a Senate. Thus the new Legislature 
will resemble in form our own Congress. 

The new Senate, however, will be very differ- 
eut in character, either from our own Senate, or 
from previous French Senates. The last Senate, 
for instance, which sat in France, was that es- 
tablished by the Emperor Napoleon III. All its 
members were appointed for life by that mon- 
arch. The Senate, therefore, was but the echo 
of his own imperial will. It was a body eminent 
in talent and dignity, but as it owed its existence, 
and as each senator owed his appointment, to 
the Emperor, it was the willing instrument to 
carry out his wishes. 

The Imperial Senate contained many notable 
figures. There were cardinals of the Church, 
with their scarlet caps and capes; there were 
veteran generals, decorated with gold lace and 
crosses, some of whom had fought under the 
first Napoleon; there were literary men like St. 














the people. A mayor presides over the town or 
city council, a prefect over that of the depart. 
ment. The mayors and prefects are appointed 
by the goverment at Versailles. 

For the choice of the senators, electoral bodies 
are to be selected from these councils, who wil] 
meet and elect them. Thus the election of three. 
fourths of the new senators will be made in g 
very similar manner to that in which senators 


are chosen in the United States. The people 


here elect the State legislatures, and these appoint 
the senators. 

The Assembly has already made choice of a 
large portion of the seventy-five senators whom 
it is in their province to designate; and although 
there is a majority of monarchists in that body, 
the senators chosen up to the time we write are 
mostly Republicans. 

Among them are to be found some names of 
note. Edouard Laboulaye is perhaps the best 
known on this side of the Atlantic. He was a 
true friend to us during the rebellion, and when 
most of his countrymen sympathized with the 
South, he boldly defended the Union. He is 
a writer as well as a statesman, and has written 


|atleast one charming story, “Prince Caniche.” 


Another of the new senators is old General 
Changarnier, who has long played a prominent 
part in France, and who, although he is eighty- 
two, is stillactive. The Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
also elected, is one of those courtly nobles, a few 


{of whom are still left in France, despite the 
| changes wrought by revolutions. 


Lively little M. Thiers is certain to be chosen a 
senator by one of the electoral bodies; and the 
prospect is that the new Senate will be as supe- 
rior to that of the Empire in ability, as it will be 
in independence and authority. 

<item 
A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 

We greet our readers with kindliest wishes at 

the threshold of a new year, and with the hope 
that to one and all it may prove “happy” in the 
highest and best sense. This is a time when 
memory and hope struggle for the mastery in 
our minds. We look lingeringly back upon the 
events of the past, and hopefully forward to 
those of the coming year. It is a thoughtful 
time, when it is well to pause and_ reflect upon 
our lives, to consider what has been well, and 
what ill done in the past, and how we may do 
better, in thefuture, guided by the light of expe- 
rience, and by the Divine precepts. 
It is, too, or onght to be, a cheerful time. We 
may rightly and properly look forward to the 
future as holding bright possibilities of many 
innocent pleasures, of good fortune, of sell-im- 
provement and self-progress in all that is good, 
whether material or spiritual. 

As our relations with our readers in the past 
years have been pleasantly familiar, and have 
not, perhaps, been without pleasure and profit, 
so we hope in the coming year to bring some- 
thing of good cheer and encouragement, some- 
thing of recreation and instruction, to the many 
hearts and firesides where we have hitherto been 
a welcome guest. We hope, too, to add new 
friends to our “Companion” circle, where there 
is room, and a hearty welcome for all. 

—_——_+or 
NEW BOOKS, 

CHOICE READINGS are adapted to many minds, 
who, from the engrossments of their occupations, are 
unable to read consecutively but very few books. 
Such will be edified by a new work, compiled and 
edited by Edward Eggleston, D. D., entitled, “Christ 
in Literature.” It is an excellent work, being, in 
fact, a carefully-filled treasury of choice readings 
in prose and verse, which illustrate the acts and 
words of Jesus Christ, together with the Four Gos- 
pels. The selections are drawn with judicious care 
from all writers who are able to throw light upon 
the sacred topics. Theologians, preachers, commel- 
tators, moralists, poets, essayists, and several other 
classes of writers are made te contribute their 
brief thoughts to the elucidation of the Gospels, 
while these are so arranged as to form a continuous 
narrative, and to run beneath and concurrently in 


style which its contents merit, and is illustrated. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 





Beuve; a few old-fashioned aristocrats like the 
Marquis de Boissy, and men of high imperial 
rank, like Prince Napoleon Gerome. 

But owing to its origin and dependence, the 
Imperial Senate, for all its celebrities, was little 
respected or heeded by the country. The new 
Senate will be a much more independent, and 
therefore much more respected and powerful 
-| body. It is to consist of three hundred mem- 
bers, all of whom will be senators for life. 

Of the three hundred, seventy-five, or one 
quarter, are elected by the present Assembly. 
The remaining two hundred and twenty-five are 
to be chosen, though indirectly, by the country. 





Lee & Shepard have published in a form which 
will make it acceptable as a holiday offering, “Neat- 
er, My God, to Thee.” This devout and popular 
hymn is illustrated by several full-page engravings, 
and by appropriate vignettes and head-pieces. The 
text is clearly printed on firm, smooth paper; the 
binding is neat and substantial, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the book is such as will make it quite 
attractive to many to whom the sacred song is a fa- 
vorite expression of religious emotion. 

PHILBRICK’S AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER. —A 
| new and improved edition, containing selections 
from recent writers, in addition to the old standard 
| pieces. Published by Thompson, Brown & Con 
| Boston. 





“What L expected followed; a roar of laughter | tion to their repulsiveness. Excrements of ani-| In France each town, city and department is| Ba LLADs oF HomE.—This hook contains some 
My | mals, for instance, were recommended for dys- governed in local affairs by a council, elected by | forty popular pieces, with large ideal illustrations, 


from my tellow-elerks at my expense. 


the readings. The book is published in the attractive . 
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<a 
and will make an attractive present. Edited by 
George M. Baker; with forty full page illustrations. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Ture Four-Foorep LOVERs.—A bright book for 
very young readers, full of funny stories of friend- 
ships and frolics of little animals. By Frank Albert- 
gen. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SoNG.—This collection of pop- 
ular and elegant music is the holiday issue of Oliver 
Ditson & Co., and is appropriate alike asa gift book, 
and asa book of standard value for the musical li- 
prary. The selections of songs and ballads seem to 
pe unusually fortunate. Most of them have been 
especially popular in the concert room during the 
past year. Published and for sale by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston. vs 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S ESCAPE, 

When} gas was first introduced into Edinburgh, 
some of the friends of Christopher North, the fa- 
mous editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, advised him 
to bring it into his house. He was given to night 
work, often working for hours after midnight. The 
idea of having a steady light that would burn till 
morning was very captivating to the veteran editor, 
and he had pipes at once brought into his house. 


When the gas was lighted in the evening his en- | 


thusiasm was unbounded, and he kept at his desk 
till near daybreak. Then drawing his chair near the 
fire, he sat, as was his frequent habit, lost in reverie. 
Recovering himself at length, and thinking it was 
time for sleep, he rose from the chair, blew out the 
light, and threw himself on the lounge. In an hour 
or two he woke with a gasp, half-suffocated, and 
found his study filled with an odious stench. Com- 
prehending the situation in a moment, he turned off 
the gas, threw open the windows and doors, and 
started for the plumbers, to order the gas pipes re- 
moved, lest a worse calamity might befall him. He 
felt that habits of reverie and gas were not safe 
companions. 


+o 
A MINISTER’S WEDDING, 

Weddings in our day are festive occasions, when 
merriment and good cheer abound, and sober 
thoughts are considered almost out of place. But in 
the puritan days of Massachusetts history great so- 
briety, and even solemnity, marked the marriage 
ceremony. When Dr. Backus, a Baptist clergyman 
of Middleboro’, was married, Nov. 29, 1749, the fol- 
lowing account is given of the ceremonies: A good- 
lynumber of friends and neighbors assembled. A 
psalm was read by Rev. Mr. Shepard, of Attleboro’ ; 
ahymn was sung, and prayer offered. ‘Then,’ says 
Mr. Backus, “I took my dear Susan by the hand, and 
spoke something of the sense I had of our standing 
and acting in the presence of God, and also how He 
had clearly pointed out to me this person to be my 
companion and a helper meet for me. Then I de- 
clared the marriage covenant, and she did the same. 
Thereupon Esquire Foster solemnly declared that 
we were husband and wife. Mr. Shepard then 
wished the couple a blessing, and gave a good ex- 
hortation, and so did some of the others. Another 
prayer was offered, after which all united in singing 
the 101st psalm; this was followed by a short sermon 
by Mr. Backus. Such a ceremony at the present 
time would be a curiosity. 


AMERICAN CAVES INHABITED. 

Ithas long been known that European caves were 
once inhabited, for many human bones have been 
found in them, mixed with the bones of animals. 
But as no such remains appeared in the Mammoth 
Cave, and other similar ones in the United States, 
it was thought that caves in this country were never 
ued for dwelling-places. 

This opinion will need to be modified by recent 
discoveries. Mr. F. W. Putnam carefully explored 
Salt Cave, nearly as large as the Mammoth Cave in 
its avenues and chambers. 


Were small piles of stones, with a hole in the centre 
© receive the dried fagot, smeared with grease. 


Bundles of fagots, tied with twisted bark, were 


found in the cave. 


among all American archzxologists. 
———__+or— 
CELLULOID. 


By this name is designated a substance recently 


Along one of the princi- 
palavenues he traced, for miles, ancient fireplaces 
wed for hearths and lights. The stands for lights 


About three miles from the en- | cars, loaded with kishes of turf, coming towards his 
trance is a small chamber, on whose floor, covered | 
With fine soil, are numerous imprints of sandalled 

feet, and numerous sandals lie around, neatly made 
of finely braided and twisted leaves of rushes. The 
discovery of Mr. Putnam will excite great interest 


dressed by an artistic tailor; that he is wealthy or 
| poor, fluent or halting in the use of certain conven- 
| tional phrases. What do they mean? Here is an 
excellent definition : 


A gentleman is just a gentle-man; no more, no 
| less; a diamond polished that was first a diamond in 
the rough, A gentleman is gentle. A gentleman is 
modest. A gentleman is courteous. A gentleman 
is slow to take offence, as being one who never gives 
it. A gentleman is slow to surmise evil, as being 
| one who never thinks it. A gentleman subjects his 

appetites. A gentleman refines his taste. A gentle- 
man subdues his feelings. A gentleman controls 
his speech. A gentleman deems every other better 
than himself. 


The following description of a gentleman was 
written about eighteen hundred years ago, in a let- 
ter to certain persons at Phillippi, and, in our judg- 
ment, is just as accurate now as it was then: 

‘““Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
| are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think of these things. 


~-~+>—_—___—- 
NOUNS OF MULTITUDE, 

The following, from Pitman’s Phonographic Mag- 
azine, may afford some amusement if put in the 
form of questions, such as this: What is a bevy of 
| wolves called? 


| 
| 


A little girl was near the picture of a number of 
| ships, when she exclaimed, “See, what a jlock of 
| ships!” We corrected her by saying that a flock of 
ships were called a sleet, anda tleet of sheep were 
| called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of the for- 
eigner whois mastering the intricacies of our lan- 
guage, in respect to nouns of multitude, that a flock 
of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is 
called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a gang, 
and a gang of angels is called a host, and a host of 
porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes 
is called a troop, and a troop of partridges is called 
| & covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a 
horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of 
oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards 
is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called 
a school, and a school of worshippers is called a con- 
gregation, and a congregation of engineers is called 
a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a band, and 
a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm 
of people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle 
folks is called the elite, and the elite of the city’s 
thieves and rascals are called roughs, aud a miscel- 
laneous crowd of city folks is called the community, 
or the public, according as they are spoken of by the 
religious community, or the secular public. 


KENTUCKIANS TWO FEET HIGH. 

The phrase “stalwart Kentuckian” is so familiar 
and characteristic that we scarcely think of an in- 
habitant of that State without the old adjective. 
But now, in the neighborhood of McMinville and 
Sparta, have been found remains proving the an- 
cient existence of a race of Kentucky pigmies. The 
Nashville American tells how a gentleman in the 
employ of the Smithsonian Institute recently went 
from that city and procured a last relic of that 
strange people: 

Thursday morning, accompanied by Dr. J. W. 
Sawyer, Mr. Lillard went to Doyle’s farm, and be- 
side the grave out of which Haywood obtained a 
skeleton during his researches, he obtained the 
bones 6f a pigmy. One of the graves had, as a head- 
stone, a limestone rock,a thing unusual. By this 

articular mark it is presumed the bones must have 

een those of a noted person of the race. 

In the one in which he obtained the fragmentary 
portions of what was left of a pigmy, Mr. Lillard 
found remnants of pottery, which show signs of hav- 
ing once been filled with charcoal. This grave had 
never before been opened. 

From the manner in which the bones lay, it is sup- 
posed the body must have been interred in a sitting 
position. The measurement of this skeleton is twen- 
ty-six inches in height. The thigh, arm, ribs, and, 
in fact, all the bones are small, the full set of teeth 
showing, at the same time, that they must have be- 
longed to an adult. The thigh bones are a little 
larger than a man’s forefinger. Mr. Lillard shipped 
the bones, on his arrival here last night, to the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


since cassis 
VERY SMART—BUT! 

There is one boy in Ireland who need not come to 
America to improve his sharpness. If he does come 
we fear that some of the “‘rings’”’ which misrule our 
cities will have an additional member: 





He saw a train of his companions leading their 


father’s cabin; his father had no turf, and the ques- 
tion was how some should be obtained. To beg he 
was ashamed, to dig he was unwilling, but his head 
| went to work directly. He took up aturf which 
had fallen from one of the cars on the preceding 
day, and stuck it on the top of a pole near the cabin. 
When the cars were passing, he appeared, throwing 
turf at the mark. 
“Boys!” cried he, “which of ye will hit?” 


COMPANION. 





Gadshill. Common deal shelves are filled with mis- 
cellaneous books, arranged in no particular order. 
A worn carpet barely covers the old deal floor, while 
the desk and writing appliances are of the most or- 
dinary description. Here he passes most of his time, 
when at Hughenden, in reading and writing, and 
here heh as rehearsed his great speeches. 


me 
SCARED HINDOOS. 

Many of the customs and requirements of Western 

civilization are mysteries and often terrors to the 

more unsophisticated inhabitants of the East. 


When the last census was taken in British India it 
created not a little alarm among the natives. The 
motive of the government was at first supposed to be 
the imposition of fresh taxes, the raising of troops, 
or the getting rid of surplus population. The dele. 
sion that an evil wind would cripple all who were 
abroad on the night of the census, was encouraged, 
as it materially aided the enumerators in their work. 
‘The census of the women, however, excited the most 
apprehension, as the natives could not understand its 
purpose. That the women would be taken to supply 
wives for the soldiers, that they were all to be sent 
to Calcutta for government inspection, and tnat the 
whole census was a mere subterfuge, by means of 
which to obtain two virgins from every village in In- 
dia to fan Queen Victoria, were among the theories 
current with the natives. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance, 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Reyistered Letter. We ao 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber, 
Appleton’s Journal (weekly) 
Arthur’s Home Magazine.. 






















American Agriculturist........ 3 00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) 3 05 
Detroit Free Press. . . 340 
Detroit Tribune... - 350 
Galaxy (monthly) .. -- 510 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, with the chromo, “The Morning on 
ee . 30 
Harper's Monthly - 510 
Harper’s Bazar . - 510 
Harper’s Weekly . 5 10 


Ladies’ Floral Cabin 
Rustic Wreath. 


R 





Lippincott’s Monthly . 465 
Peterson’s Monthly Magazi - 3 30 
Rural New Yorker........... .. 385 
Scribner’s Monthly -. 510 
The Independent . . 460 
pO ee . 3 00 
The Advance (Chicago) . . 430 
IRs 6 5sara- cacbedscwceeuaeeenyneeaesoncees 4 35 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same persen or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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DOLLAR STATIONERY. 





tains, neatly initialed,— 
Lavender and White tint. 
and style, neatly initialed. 


fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc, Price $1. 





A Set of Drawing Instruments. 





Each leader of the car, as he passed, could not for- 
bear to fling a turf at the mark; the turf fell at the 
foot of the pole, and when all the cars had passed, 


\ 


Mvented, which is composed of a mixture of gun- | nuity of the boy. 


Cotton and camphor, and bears a great resemblance 
toivory,and when colored, to coral. It will prob- 
ably be largely used in future instead of these ma- 


—s as for parasol handles, necklaces, bracelets 
C. 


ablaze; or when adjusting a lamp, to find her coral | 


But it has one peculiarity, which may prove 
Awkward, and interfere with its popularity. When 
brought into contact with flame it instantaneously 
gnites. Fancy a lady’s astonishment, on holding 


; That’s what is called “sharpness,” but the practice 
| of it often ends in bankruptcy and disgrace, and 
| sometimes leads to a prison. 
>| many such “sharp” boys; they don’t turn out well. 
—_—___+~9+-—__- —- 


MR, DISRAELI IN HIS STUDY. 


| . 
est accommodations. 


bracelet becoming altogether too brilliant to be " 


comfortable, 
—o— 


A GENTLEMAN. 
is 
‘ot mean that the man has or has not a grandf. 
Who js somebody ; 





What is meant by these familiar expressions, “He | 
*gentleman,” “He is no gentleman”? They do | 


When Mr. Disraeli is at his country seat at Hugh- 


enden he lives almost alone, and his visitors are very 


there was a heap left sufficient to reward the inge- | 





} 





with polished top. Price 85 cents. 





Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
b Mr. Disraeli doesn’t have luxurious quarters to do | price by 
er parasol handle near a gas jet, to see it burst into | his literary work in. He is content with very mod- ; 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


| ¢ Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, 
;e 41 Temple Place. 5 Mass. 
} 


BOYS WHO PRINT CARDS 

Can double their money with the New I luminated Chro- 
mo Visiting Cards. They areall the rage, and sell readily 
for 25 to 30 ets. per doz., printed. One boy sold 11€0 inten 
days. 5 styles, black ground work. with beautifully col- 
ored moss roses, autumn leaves, etc., With square white 
place for name. Price 75 cts. per 100, postage paid. (With 
name 50 cts. extra.) Send 10 cts and stamp for samples. 

51—1t JEWETT CARD CO., New Haven, Ct. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PEOPLE 


Especially those living in other States, should take the 
BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, to get the best sum- 
mary of the New England news, a good story each week, 
choice family reading, &c., ke. Dr. Geo. B. Loring, Pres. 
or the N. E. Society, edits the Agricultural Department. 
Only $1 for 6 months; $2 fora year, postage free. Globe 
Publishing Co., Boston, 51l— 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


(\UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American Bor- 











This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
| Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style | 
, quality, variety of tints, and amount given, is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered to the public. The box con- 


One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Envelopes to match each tint 

Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, anda Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 


der Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes 
Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 
| women and boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports. 
| A book for old and Young. Nota dull page. No compe- 
} tition. Enormous Sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Cir- 


culars free. J.C. McCURDY & CO. 


26 8. Seventh Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


We warrant a man $25 a day using our 


WELL AUCER AND DRILLS 
In good territory. Descriptive book sent 
‘wee. Add. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Moe 


- OW TO MAKE CANDY.” 
Just the thing for boysand girls. Selling very fast. 
Fifth th®usand just issued. Tells how to make 
Chocolate Cream Drops, Cocoanut Candy, Caras 
mels, Lozenges, Stick Candy, Cough Candy, Pea- 
nut Candy, Bonbons,—in fact, all kinds of candy 
| sold by confectioners. Directions very plain. Can 
| be followed by any bright boy or girl, and will cost less 
than half those bonght. Price 50 cts. by mail, postpaid, 
N. P. FLetcner & Co., Box 450, Hartford, Ct. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER GENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and Counties to build School- 
houses in Indiana and other States, in sums of $100 and 
upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well selected. security 
absolute, and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 per cent. 
amounts tv $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds sor sale by 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 


72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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A new Book. 


DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
8 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 

W. H. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
Acquaintance Cards, 4 Styles, no name, 10 cts.; 
or 20 Fancy Cards, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 
25 Styles, no name, 10 cts., with Price List; or 20 

Blank Scroll Cards, 10 cts. Address J. B. anes i 
fe —t 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex- 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de- 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
wie ENTS WANTED.4) NEW YORK. 


ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs. § 
for 25 cts., post paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Large commissions. Send 
stamp for sam: Hee and cata- 
logue. A. H. Fuller, 
Brockton. Mas: 
Sample to Agents! Needed in every family 

Large profits! send stam.p 
-, MIKOLAS, New Bedford, Mass. 


DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 














| _ This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
| Pair of Compasses, a Compass F.xtension.a Ruling Pen,a 
The country has too | Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 


and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’t pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animale, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
| for 10 cts. ; 60for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
‘Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 
4 - 


H = = = 
Lamb Knitting Machine. 
| Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
| narrow and widen it, that can shape and COMPLETE, 
| without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves_and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Dou- 
ble, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shaws, 
Scarfs, ete, It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make &5 a day with it. Agents wanted. 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. Ad- 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; 
Cincinnati, 0.; Chicago, 111.; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 
TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 
Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Kegs, 
&e. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1. Address 


8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 





CHROMO of every kind, Foreign and American. 20 


Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J.LatTHam & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 





| few. His time is chiefly spent alone in his study, in | 


| the attic of the house. To those who have readin) Amateur Wood Workers 
his novels detailed descriptions of gorgeous apart- 


ments, it may seem strange that the Premier should 
be content with the very modest style in which his 
It isin the attié, and has 
ather | nothing in common with the late Lord Lytton’s | 


own library is furnished. 


or that he is dressed or not: study at Knebworth, or Charles Dickens’ library at | 


Woods, planed ready for use at 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c, stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 


Can find everything they require in rare and fancy 


48—1t 
Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
nickle-plat— 
Revolver i | 
With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 : 20,000sold ; everyone warran- 


ed New Buffalo Bi 
a ranteed. siuserated Catalogue Eee. 
i GUN WORKS, Chicago, IL. 
bas nae Dearborn-st., A eieCormick Block). : 
‘ Mn For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
$5000 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
Large bottles 35cents. Circular free. Dr. F. 
W. Kinsman, Angusta, Me. Sold by Drnggists 
GOLD everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 














For the Companion. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Don’t talk to me about dew-drops,— 
I’m not in the mood to-night; 

Or of beauty in grass or in flower, 
When there are no flowers in sight; 
Or of being thankful that I’m not blind, 

Or deaf or sick or dead; 
But tell me how I can pay my rent, 
Or work for my daily bread. 





You see it’s all very well for you 
These comforting things to say, 

Who might manage to live on a week-old crust, 
Or even go hungry a day; 

But what if you had a delicate wife, 
And three poor babies beside ? 

You would hardly talk of flowers and art 
While starving children cried. 


I tell you to-night I am out of wood, 
y 








And haunts my vision wherever I go, 
A helpless child and wife. 

God knows I stood like a man that day, 
When the rest of the fellows struck; 

But I, with the rest, was turned away, 
And shared the spendthrift’s luck. 


You look at me hard, as who should say, 
“1 didn’t think this of you.” 

Well, Will, I kept a cheerful face 
Till my very faith fell through. 

It’s a cruel, cruel thing to say, 
But the want has tanght me how, 

J’d rather my children should die to-day, 
Than suffer as I do now. 





God knows my wife is a true one; 
as kept me straight while she ¢ 

But to think of her helplessly lying there, 
With neither fire nor food! 

I sometimes fear that my brain will turn,- 
Is it wicked to wish it might? 

And then I never should feel again 
The want I have known this night. 


What! money! gold! why, man, are you wild? 
Have you robbed some rich man’s till? 
“You've saved it many a year ?”—no—no 
I couldn’t take it, Will. 
T thonght you were thriftless, like the rest; 
“Tis your honest savings !’’—nay 
I couldn’t--but hold—I’ll borrow a part, 
And I'll pay you back some day. 


O, Will, how good is a friend in need! 
None know but the bitterly poor; 
I think I couldn’t have gone to-morrow 
A begging from door to door; 
No, no—black thoughts came into my heart, 





I know it was wicked, but, Will, I tried 
To hone in the selfsame breath; 
And at last, when driven quite to the wall, 
I prayed, with a ery like death. 
Twas my only prayer, I knew; but He 
Who hears in the trial hours, 
Sent you, though you talked of maddening things, 
Of dew-drops, and grass, and flowers. 


But you've saved us, Will, God bless you! 
Make sweet your dreams to-night; 

And if ever you stand in need of a friend, 
In want of fuel and light, 

May He who sent you, in sorest need, 
To help a poor comrade through, 

Send down the shining ones on high 
To minister unto you, M. A. DENISON. 


God 


a 
For the Companion, 

BEHIND THE CANNON. 
Sailors, it must be confessed, are not usual- 
The crew of Her 
Majesty’s frigate Chasewell were no exception to 
the rule. 


ly a religious class of men. 


But, as is true in most such cases, 
there were embers of that crew who had a ten- 
der spot in their hearts for early religious memo- 
ries, and who were by no means dead _ to convic- 
tions of duty. 

One of these tried earnestly to maintain the 
life of a follower of Christ, and was brave enough 
not to be ashamed of his resolution. He was 
laughed at, but though a young man, the ridi- 
cule did not weaken him in the least. 

Every evening, when off duty, he went by him- 
self toa place behind one of the large guns, lit 
his little lamp, and read his Bible, and prayed. 
He could find no other retirement, being but a 
common sailor, and his disturbances were many 
from the rudeness and jokes of the men; but 
nothing could make him give up his devotions. 
The trial was a long one, and he was all alone. 

At last the influence of his patient fidelity and 
unflinching courage began to tell upon the crew. 
One night, while behind the cannon, just kneel- 
ing to his prayers, he looked up and saw a ship- 
mate who had crept secretly to his side. 

“Ned, can I come, too?” 

“Ah, Rie! is that you? Certainly you can.” 

And ever after that, Ned and his new compan- 
ion read the Bible and prayed together behind 
the cannon, The sailors now had two targets for 
their fun instead of one. Ned, in his mess, and 
Ric in his, were hectored without merey. 

The ridicule grew so loud that by-and-by the 
commander heard it, and learned the cause, He 
was not a Protestant, and he made no preten- 
sions to personal religion; but he was a man of 
honor, and he knew that personal piety made 
good men. 

He caused a small euddy to be cleared and en- 
closed in a corner of the lower deck for the two 
sailors to pray in, and ordered the crew to mo- 
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lest them no more at their devotions. Here the 

| pair continued to meet in peace. 

| At length, one evening, soon after they had be- 

| gun to read, a hand pushed the curtain, and the 
face of another tar peeped in, 

| “May I come?’ 

| Yes, and welcome. God bless you, Jack!” 

A few nights afterwards another sailor came, 
and then there were four. Time passed, and 
there were ten—twenty—twenty-five—thirty-two 
sailors meeting every night in the euddy corner 
to worship God and help one another towards 
heaven. Of these, thirty became earnest Chris- 
tians. The whole crew of the Chasewell man-of- 
war became better sailors, better soldiers, better 
men. More than a personal reward was thie 
large divine blessing that crowned the religious 
| faithfulness of young sailor Ned. 

What youth will not be true and fearless to 
his heavenly duty when the very example of it 
can do so much good? Who will not try to re- 
member thet in every grand assault upon evil, 
every battle for truth, the power that conquers, 
is in the prayer “behind the cannon?’ 





+r — 
EDUCATING CHINAMEN. 
“John” Chinaman has come to California to 
make a fortune. His idea of a fortune is that of 
a few thousand dollars saved, on which he can 
go back to China, and live in his native village 
without work. To make money, he wishes to 
speak like “Melican man.’’ 
nounce our “Yr,” 





‘John’ can’t pro- 
so he gives it the sound of “1.” 
Some pious people, taking advantage of the de- 
sire of the California Chinese to learn Eng- 
lish, have gathered them into Sunday Schools. 
“John” readily goes, not that he cares for the re- 
ligious instruction, but that it is a good place 
wherein to learn to read and speak the language 
jin which he must trade and bargain. He is 
taught something about Christianity, but his re- 
ligious education is a slow process until he and 
the teacher can use a common language. A 
newspaper published at Vallejo, Cal., thus de- 
scribes how “John” is educated: 





The method of instruction adopted is not the 
teaching of pupils to translate from one language 
into the other, as languages are usually taught 
in the public schools, but, beginning with the al- 
phabet, the written language is taught in the 
same way as to young children in the primary 
schools, 

Most of the Chinese display great, not to say 
wonderful aptitude for learning the alphabet 
and the first reading lessons, and acquiring cor- 
rect pronunciation. It is pretty well known that 
an educated Chinaman will pronounce English 
better than almost any other foreigner, which is 
the result of certain similarities in sound of Eng- 
lish and Chinese. 

In learning lessons which must be committed 
to memory, the Chinese display the greatest 
quickness, which, however, is not so surprising 
when it is known that the acquirement of a Chi- 
nese education, according to the native method 
of teaching, is a mere exertion of the memory. 
Thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of 
words are memorized before the student is in- 
formed what they signify. 

Colloquial and written Chinese are two entire- 
ly different languages, and after learning either 
one, it is a work of full as much difficulty to 
learn the other. For persons who have had such 
a discipline as these Chinamen have, it is not a 
performance that need create surprise to learn 
their a-b-c’s and a-b abs in two or three lessons 
of an hour’s duration. Neither is it surprising 
that their after progress, when mastering diffi- 
culties which require an exercise of judgment, is 
slower. 

But if learning to read and speak English is 
an object of earnest desire with the Chinese, 
learning music is none the less so. They learn 
to sing by ear with precision after a short prac- 
tice, and evidently take great pleasure in exer- 
cising their musical powers. A short time since 
a part of the Chinese who had attended the Pres- 
byterian Sunday school left it for the Baptist 
school, and upon inquiry it was found that their 
principal reason for doing so was that in the 
latter the teachers sang several pieces every Sun- 
day, while in the former they were accustomed 
to sing only a few stanzas, 

But the Sunday schools are uot the only places 
to which our Vallejo Chinamen, who seem to 
have been inoculated just now with a mania to 
learn English, are resorting. There are a num- 
ber of persons in town, who are mostly young 
Ir dies, teaching Chinese classes. 
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HITTING THE WRONG “BOY.” 
The habit of “carrying on” stirs the blood, but 
it is not always safe, especially when one is not 
sure of his company. Some one sends this to 
the New York Ledger: 


The following amusing incident occurred not 
long since in a book store, not a thousand miles 
from Cornhill (Boston), Amusing it certainly 
was, though the hero of the occasion has not yet 
quite regained his equanimity. 

The clerks in this store had acquired a habit 
of playing off little tricks upon each othtr,—prac- 
tical joking, they called it,—and one of the tricks 
was this: If one of the clerks chanced to see 
another in a stooping posture, selecting books 
from lower shelves, he would seize a board, per- 
haps part of a box-cover, and smartly spank the 
stooping victim, 








Jerry P. was one of these clerks, a simple- 
minded, good-natured fellow from Vermont; al- 
ways ready and willing for the hardest kind of 
work, and prized by his employers accordingly. 
Jerry had of late been the chief victim of the 
spanking process, and he was determined upon 
revenge,—not with malevolence, nor yet with in- 
dignation, but simply in the way of fair play. To 
this end he lay low, watching for an opportunity. 

One afternoon, upon returning to the store from 
an errand, the longed-for opportunity seemed to 
present itself, and Jerry seized it instanter. At 
the far end of one of the long counters, he saw 
an individual overhauling books on the very bot- 
tom shelf, his body bent at a most tempting an- 
gle. Jerry was sure it was Tom S., from whose 
hands he had received many an emphatic spank, 
and now was the time to pay off old scores. 
he selected a splendid board, and creeping noise- 
lessly to the spot, he gave the stooping mana 
blow that sounded through the store like the 
bursting of a retort, and brought him to an erect 
position like a jack-in-a-box. 

Here was a fix. Tom S., at the sound of the 
blow, appeared from another part of the store, 
while the gentleman who had been struck stood 
in utter bewilderment, rubbing away at the ach- 
ing part most assiduously; and poor Jerry then 
discovered, to his dismay and deep regret, that 
he had struck his employer's pastor, Rev. Dr. 
B., who had been curiously searching among a 
lot of old Greek and Hebrew books. Jerry wept 
with shame and confusion, and was forgiven; 
and from that time that particular species of 
amusement was discontinued in the store. 
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For the Companion. 
SEVENTY-SIX. 


Ring loud the bells! Ring loud the bells! 

While freedom now her triumph tells, 

Let ev atriot hear the strain, 

From tern sea to Western main, 

From pine to pahn, afar and near;— 

We greet the long-expected year— 
Seventy-six! 








A century has rolled away 
Since dawned that great and glorious day 
When pen and sword together met !— 
With prayer the patriot’s seal was set! 
Then came war's long and doubtful night, 
Then dawn of day, then freedoin’s light, 
forever bright! 
A hundred years! Ah, now behold 
The record proud which they unfold! 
Far spreads the banner of the free 
From Northern shore to Southern sea. 
A hundred years have rolled away, 
\ century old we stand to-day— 
God keep our land! 
ns. R. N. TURNER. 
oe 
IN A QUICKSAND. 

The fate that grasps and holds you, and makes 
you look it in the face as it slowly murders you, 
is one which to look forward to must break the 
strongest human fortitude. Accident has thrown 
many a man in the power of such slow destruc- 
tion, and those who have escaped (by strange 
good fortune) have had a story to tell. Forest 
ond Stream says that Mr. Frank Wade, of In- 
dianapolis, while on a fishing excursion last 
summer, at Maxineuckee Pond, went up the 
margin of a small muddy stream, and saw seme 
beautiful water-lilies, that he very much wished 
to gather. Leaping across, he struck on a miry 
level and found himself sinking. 

The horrible truth burst on him that he was in 
a quicksand. The sensation was dreadful. The 
mud grasped him like a vise. His legs were 
helpless, and his feet seemed to be treading on 
nothing. And still hesank. Now he was above 
his waist and rapidly losing strength. 

Up to this time he had indulged the hope of 
extricating himself, but now he began to call for 
help. Again and again he called with all his 
strength. His cries were heard by two compan- 


ions, Messrs. Elliott and Gall, about a quarter of | 


a mile distant on the lake, and by some instinct 
they at once took in the situation. 

In a moment they were making toward him as 
fast as oars would carry them, but moments are 
years to a man in Frank’s situation. By this 
time he was up to his arm-pits. The mud and 
sand seemed to press him from all directions. 
Respiration was difficult, and his breathing was 
growing shorter. Each breath was drawn with 
a distinct effort. 

le grasped at a little buneh of grass, and held 
to it like a drowning man to a life-preserver. 
With the other hand he managed to get hold of 
asmall piece of an old barrel-stave, which lay 
within reach, and worked that under his arm. 
Both these stays soon failed him, and he contin- 
ned to descend, 

The other boys were fast approaching, but now 
his arms were extended above his head, and his 
rescue scemed doubtful. He thought of home, 
of mother, sisters, and friends. He wondered 
what he had done to deserve such an ignomini- 
ous death. He wondered if his body would ever 
be recovered if he sank out of sight. His senses 
reeled, and his head seemed to be bursting. 

The approaching rescuers struck a bar. In an 
instant they jumped out and were dragging the 
skiff over it. It was hard work, but soon done. 
The life of Frank Wade was at stake. In deeper 
water again they rowed towards him likeathletes. 

The boat strikes the land. They leap out and 
run to Frank, bringing an oar with them. When 
they got to him the mud was within an inch of 
his mouth. His head was thrown back, and the 
back part of it imbedded in mud. He was pale 
and helpless. | 

With all possible haste an oar was extended ! 
to him. _He was too weak to grasp it firmly, but 
managed to get it under his arms, and thus sus- 
tained himself. Then hope revived. After a few 








Little by little he managed to loosen his body 
though he could not move it. Then the boys 
would work him back and forth with the oar, 
Without describing this process in detail, suffice 
to say that after about half an hour of hard 
work he was finally dragged out, leaving his 
rubber boots behind, the most exhausted and 
most beslimed man ever seen. 

Pale, weak and sore, he submitted himself to 
his friends, who hastily stripped off his clothes 
and put on dry ones. 

oe 
NIGHT IN THE MOON. 

A writer in the British Quarterly paints in 
words this beautiful panorama of what one 
might see ifat night he was looking out from 
the moon: 


At last, however, night sets in. Gratefully it 
comes, after the sun has gathered up his smiting 
beam and gone down to his rest. All at once 
we are plunged into comparative obscurity, for 
again there is no twilight to stay the steps of de- 
parting day. At one stride comes the dark, 
But, looking up into the sky, we behold a vast 
orb, which pours down a milder and more be- 
neficent splendor than the great lord of the sys- 
tem. 

It is such a moon as we terrestrials cannot 
boast; for it is not less than thirteen times as 
large and luminous as our own. There it hangs 
in the firmament, without apparent change of 
place, as if “fixed in its everlasting seat ”’ 

But not without change of surface. For this 
great globe is a painted panorama, and turning 
around majestically on its axis, presents its 
oceans and continents in grand succession. As 
Europe and Africa, locking the Mediterranean in 
their embrace, roll away to the right, the stormy 
Atlantic offers its waters to view; then the two 
Americas, with their huge forests and vast prai- 
ries, pass under inspection. Then the grand ba- 
sin of the Pacific, lit up with island fires, meets 
the gazer’s eye, and as this glides over the scene, 
the eastern rim of Asia and the upper portion 
of Australia sail into sight. The Indian Ocean, 
and afterwards the Arabian Sea, spread them- 
selves out in their subdued splendor, and thus, 
in four and twenty hours, “the great rotundity 
we tread’’ turns its pictured countenance to the 
moon, and grandly repays the listening lunarians 
by repeating, to the best of its ability, the story 
of its birth. 

Nor is the sky less marvellous in another re- 
spect. For the absence of any atmospheric dif- 
fusion of light permits the constellations to shine 
out with a distinctness which is never paralleled 
onearth. They glitter like diamond points set 
in a firmament of ebony. Stars and clusters 
which we never see by the naked eye flock into 
view, and crowd the lunar heavens. 

oe ene 
A FUNNY ORPHAN. 

We never heard of a rat nursing a kitten, but 
the following case is almost as droll. The Rome 
(N. Y.) Sentinel says: 


A yard on Jay Street has been the scene of a 
singular exhibition of bird nature during the 
past week. A young robin, rather a late arrival, 
apparently, and by some mischance left without 
any visible parents, has adopted an ordinary 
chipping-bird for its mother, The antics of the 
pair are very amusing. The chipping-bird is not 
at all pleased with the position which the robin 
has given it; but that seems to make no differ- 
ence with the robin. 

The orphan sleeps at night in a little maple, 
and wakes up at daybreak with an enormous ap- 
petite. Then he sits and watches until the chip- 
ping-bird comes into the yard, and immediately 
on catching sight of the little brownie, gives 
chase, with his mouth wide open. The chipping- 
bird makes no attempt to get away; but goes 
composedly to work to get its own breakfast of 
flies and bugs, the robin all the time following it 
with its mouth wide open, and uttering the most 
piercing cries. 

When its own appetite is stayed, the little 
chipping-bird goes into the garden, still followed 
by the robin, and hunts worins until the robin’s 
appetite is satisfied, The robin is about twice as 
large as the chipping-bird, and on Sunday was 
seen to feed himself for the first time. The “‘it- 
tle mother” and its big ward have been observed 
by several persons, and there can be no questicn 
as to the case. A big orphan, tramp robin, of 
juvenile age, has imposed itself on the hospitality 
of a good-natured little brown bird. 





ee 


WELL ANSWERED. 

The conductor on the freight which reached 
Clinton, Ind., from the West at seven o’clock 
Wednesday evening, was so kind to an old lady 
when she got off the train at De Witt, and he 
rendered her so much assistance in getting her 
baggage to the depot, that a passenger asked him 
if “the old lady was his mother?” 

“O, no,”’ was the reply, “but she is somebody’s 
mother.” This is the conduct of a true gentle- 
man, and is in strange contrast with that of the 
shoddy aristocracy which has grown up within 
the last few years. 






THE FEAR OF CONTAGION. 

Bishop Thomas told this anecdote: One day 
when Bishop Thomas was still curate of one of 
the churches in Thames Street, he was burying 
a corpse, and a woman came and pulled him by 
the sleeve in the midst of the service. 

“Sir, sir, | want to speak to you.” 

“Py’ythee,” said he, “woman, wait till I have 
done.” 

“No, sir, I must speak to you immediately.” 

“Why, then, what is the matter?” 














moments of rest he worked the oar into such | 
position that he conld seize it with both hands, 


iand then the work of extrication began. 


“Why, sir.” says she, ‘‘you are burying 4 
man who died of the small-pox next my poor 
hvsband who never had it.” 
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For the Companion. 


TEN LITTLE YANKEE BOYS. 
Ly ' Z 





Ten little Yankee boys all went to school; 
Nine sat on a bench, one on a stool. 





Nine little Yankee boys went out to play; 
Eight came back again, one ran away. 


Ss) 











Eight little Yankee boys stood in a row; 
One said his lesson, seven—“1 don’t know!” 





Seven little Yankee boys all in disgrace; 
Six took to weeping, one made a face. 





Six little Yankee hovs slid on the ice; 
Five broke through, one said “How nice!” 





Five little Yankee boys rode on a sled; 
Four had a good ride, one bumped his head. 








Four little Yankee boys ate chicken pie; 
Three got choked, but they did not die. 





Three little Yankee boys went and played hall; 
Two had a good game, one had a fall. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


| 


} 


Two little Yankee boys ran away home; 
One stayed there, and one went to Rome. 





| One little Yankee boy was put in his bed, 
| Went fast asleep, there’s no more to be said. 
H. M. W. 


nae Sena 
For the Compunion. 
CURLY’S CHESTNUTS. 
Curly came racing in one day, his hair tossed 
| about, and his cheeks very red with the October 
wind, é 
“Mamma, O, mamma! all ve boys have been 
|nutting but me. I never wented a single time.” 


“There always has to be a first time for doing | 


| everything,” said his mother. 

“Ven I fink I better begin right off,’ said Cur- 
| ly. “Don’t you know Uncle Tom has a rule— 
| never to put off fings to-morrow, but do ’em to- 
| day 2”? 
| Mamma smiled at this application of a maxim 
| Curly was not always ready to heed. 
| “Charley Foster is going, and all ve boys—all 
| ve good boys, I mean, this minute: so can’t 1?” 
begged Curly. 

So mamma gave her boy a small basket, and 
| provided a pair of old gloves, that the chestnut 
bars might not wound the tender, dimpled fin- 
| gers, and then she entrusted him to the care of 
big Rex Rainford, and the procession of “‘good 
| boys” started off for the grove. 

Rex was always kind to the little ones, and 
they all liked him. 

Charley Foster was much inclined to laugh at 
Curly because he knew so little about the joys of 


| 
| 
| 
j 


him by saying,— 

“Wasn't there a some time when you hadn't 
been, Charley; 
teased yourself’ 

The frost had loosened the burs a little, and 
they came pattering down when Rex and the 
other big boys climbed into the trees and whipped 
the branches. 


nuts from among the fallen leaves, or hammer 
them out of their prickly shields. 

Curly never had worked so hard in all his 
short life as he did that afternoon, and his small 
basket seemed very slow in filling up. 

“T never did know nuts were so troublesome, 
with all vese prickers,’’ he said, suggestively, to 
Rex, putting his aching fingers in his mouth. 

The kind, big boy added a large handful to 
Curly’s little store, saying, “It is pretty hard 
work; why don’t you sit down and rest?” 

“I will—O, Rex, look at here!*’ cried Curly, 
pulling away some leaves and discovering a pint 
of nuts nicely piled up underneath. “Who put 
’em here ?”’ 

“Hallo! that’s a tind, isn’t it? Mr. Squirrel 
hid them, Curly, and meant to carry them off to 
his nest for this winter’s food. You’re in luck, 
for these will half fill your basket.” 

‘Did a dear squirrel hide them for his little 
“Ven I sha’n’t steal ’em away from him. Vat 
would be mean, Rex.” 
| “If you don’t take them, the other boys will,” 
said Rex. “Nobody leaves a_ squirrel-heap: 
they’re only too glad to find one.” 

“Ven vey sha’n’t,” said Curly, scraping the 
leaves together over the squirrel’s hoard, and 
calmly sitting down on the little heap. “Don’t 
you tell any one, Rex, and Pll hide them all safe.” 

“You're a funny little chap,” said Rex. “How 
can you fill up your basket if you sit there?” 

“Ven I needn't fill it,’’ said Curly, bravely, 
though with a little sigh. 


little squirrels? No, sir!” 


noon. The boys thought he was tired; some of 





sionally, but nobody found out the squirrel se- 
| evet. 

Presently it was time to go home, and when 
{all the rest had turned away from the trees, 
Curly got up, and whispering softly, said, — 


. 


a nutting excursion, but his playmate stopped | 


and how did you like it to be | 


But it was not very easy for 
small fingers to search out the brown, shining | 


“Good-by, little squirrel. I fink you better 


* , hide your nuts more safe anofer time.” 


Then he ran after the boys. His tasket was 
not very full; still it held a pretty good number 
for a little boy’s first attempt at nut-picking, and 
Curly thought his mother would be quite pleased 
to see even sO many. 

He was saying so to himself when Rex ‘Rain- 


| ford stopped short and spoke to a girl who was 


erying as she held to the arm of a larger boy 
who was laughing. 

“What's the matter, Nora?” 

“Joe Blinker has got my kitty, and says he will 
throw her in the water,’ sobbed poor little Nora 
Malony. 

“Come, now, stop that, and give the girl her 
kitten! ’’ said Rex, angrily. 

But Joe only langhed the more, and though 
Rex longed to force him to stop his cruel teas- 
ing, Joe was so much older and stronger than he 
that it was of no use to try. 

Curly turned very red as he heard Nora's sobs 
and the mewing of the kitten which was crowded 
into Joe’s basket; for he thought of his dear 


| Kitty Clover, and what it would be to have her 
| tormented by a ernel boy. 


He doubled up his little fists, but they were so 
little! And then an excellent thought came into 
Curly’s head, and he said, “Joe, will you give up 
the kitty, and not hurt it any more, if [ will 
give you my chestnuts?” 

“Hallo! that’s a trade. How many have you?” 
said Joe, with a laugh. 

Curly held up his basket. “I only want to 
keep free or four to show mamma; I'll give you 
all the rest for the kitty.” 

“There isn’t a great all,” said Joe, 
though.” 

He scooped out the nuts, leaving half a dozen 
in the basket, crowded them into his pocket, 
dropped the kitten into Nora’s hands, and ran 
off whistling before the boys hardly knew what 
had happened. Then they cried, “Hurrah for 
Curly!” and the little boy ran home to tell all 
his story to dear mamma. 

She smiled at the six brown nuts Curly placed 
in her hands, and she kissed him a great many 
times when she heard what they meant. 

“Maybe you ’spected I'd bring you more, but 
I fought you’d like better to have me take care 
of God’s kitties and squirrels. Next time Pll 
bring you a bushel and a peck!” said dear, gen- 
erous little Curly. . £6, 


$4. 


“Done, 
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SOMETHING FOR THE YOUNGEST. 
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ld 















As I was walking in my garden. one day, I 
saw a barrel with something in it. What little 
boy or girl can tell what it was? F. H, 

——_——- o>  — — 
For the Companion. 
CECIL’S ‘*‘WABBIT.’’ 

“fm so hungry, mamma!” pleaded sick little 
Jennie, raising her head from her pillow. 

“Yes, darling, ’ll bake some nice corn bread,” 


' said her mcther, ‘and there are a few potatoes I 


squirrels?”’ said Curly, with wondering eyes. | 


saved for you. I will bake them, and you shall 
have as good a dinner as I can get for you.” 

So saying, the mother made preparations for 
their noonday meal. 

“1 don’t like Kansas one bit,’’ said Jennie, pet- 
tishly. “It’s grasshoppers, grasshoppers, noth- 
ing but grasshoppers! and we can’t eat the ugly, 
long-legged things! I wish God would send 
some quails to us as he did to the Jews.” 

Little Cecil, the youngest child of the family, 
was standing by the window, flattening his nose 


' against the glass. 


“There’s a wabbit. God’s sent a wabbit!” he 
said. “I’ll go and kill him for you!” and seizing 
a case knife, he rushed out of the house to kill 
the “wabbit”’ for dinner. 

He had gone but a little way when he met a 
man with a gun. 

The man saw the rabbit, shot it, and taking it 
up, was about to walk away with it, when Cecil 
said,— 


“That’s my wabbit, mister. I seed it, and I 


“You fink I want to| comed out with my knife to kill it for my din- 
eat nuts vat have been tooken away from dear | ner.” 


“Did you?” said the man, “Did you ever kill 


So there Curly sat for the rest of the after-| a rabbit?” 


“No, sir, I never did before.’’ 


them gave him a few nuts to add to his ocean. | The man smiled, gave Cecil the rabbit, and he 


returned to the house with his prize. 

“Mother, will you please cook this wabbit for 
dinner?” said he. “God sent it, and [ kiiled it, 
but that man out there helped me a little bit.” 

Mary MONTREAL. 
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NUTS TO CRACK] 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
A JOURNEY. 
(Prefix one letter to the last word of the first line for 
the last word of the second line; to this prefix a syllable, 
and you will have the last word of the next line. EXame 
pLe—Aria, Maria, Samaria.) 
T shipped on board a crazy 
(The craft before had made her ———), 
And left the happy realm of 








Emerging from my floating ———, 
[ hailed as some delightful —— 
The rugged forest shores of ———, 


Yet on [ sailed. Now say if —— 
Among the kingdoms great or ——— 
Can stand to-day with brave ———? 
IT passed her coasts in safety, 
Turned back to greet the favored —— 
Whose bone and sinew, brain and — 
Rest on a holy faith,— ———! 

Once more embarked I started —_—., 
A circuit aimed at ancient ——., 

But in an hour of seasick 
Looked longing on the soil of —~— 
Through sea and strait, past many an —— 
I turned and doubled like » ——., 

Till L was locked at last in 
From there the er ae streams of —— 
Tempted my wanderings back to ———, 
And thence to gay, romantie ——-. 
And now my voyage is done ; but ——— 
I rest my dreaming fancy 














I catch a whisper, “You've been ——— ?” 
And fact responds, “You've been ——?” 
And echo answers, “You've been --—— ” 
F. L. F 
2. 
REBUS, 





Six popular books. 
FreEpD A. GARRETT. 
3. 
WORD SQUARE, 
Bravery. Lifted up. 


An occurrence. A musical 











term. A lock of hair. SEPTUAGINT. 
4. 

TRANSPOSITIONS ON THE DAYS OF THE WEFK. 

I prefer a sombre suit, —— ——, on 

—— — their washing on ——. 

The bill must —— —— until ——. 

I picked up a —~ —— on the beach last 

The company which marched on —_—_ 
muskets. 





—- day, I will walk on ——-. 
Let us get out of —— —~ — by doing something 
new on . J.P. B, 
5. 


REBOUS, 


0) 








CHARL. 





Conundrums. 

Why is a tattling school-girl like a mouse? Be- 
cause she is a little tale-bearer. 

What are the only two letters of the alphabet that 
have eyes? A and B, because A B see D(A, PC, D). 

What letters do you best like green? P’s 

What letter speaks for yourself? I. 

What letter smells of honey? B. 

What letter suits sailors? C. 

What letter do drivers use? G. 

What letter is most refreshing? T. 

Who are the above letters for? YU. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Newport. 
2. “Always one-half past six with Indian; both 
hands hanging down.” 
3. O, B. Bob, Cob, Fob, Hob, Job, Mob, Nob, 
Rob, Sob. 
4. Turnip, Uvularia, Lichen, Iris, Poppy. TuLip, 
PANSY. 
5.GRAVE 
RAVEN 
AVERT 
VERSE 
ENTER 


4 + “ . 
6. Jacob, a cob. Mark, ark. Walter, alter. Pat- 





rick, atrick, Hugh, ugh! Homer, omer, Jason, a 


sou, Morgan, organ. 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. | 

Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by 
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books unless this is done. 
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pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are erdered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











PRACTICAL JOKES. 

As a rule, practical jokes are as foolish as they are 
wicked. Generally they aim to trifle with the most | 
sacred feelings, or to take such an advantage of 
some peculiarity of the victim, that he may be made 
a laughing-stock for the amusement of heartless by- 
standers. For instance, what could be more desti- 
tute of wit, or more heartless than this practical 
joke? 


A young woman abont twenty-eight years of age, 
daughter of a prominent man on Staten Isiand, visited a 
New York dentist, not long since, and had some teeth ex- 
tracted, after taking laughing gas. She then determined 
to have some fun with the folks at home by telegraphing 
that she was dead. She accordingly sent a dispatch to 
her pastor, who was preaching at the time, in observance 
of St. Andrew's day, that she had died from the effects of 
inhaling laughing gas. The startling announcement cre- 

ated excitement among the congregation, the young lady 
being well known tothem all. The services were at once 
concluded, and word was sent to her father, who hastened 
tothe dentist's rooms. There he was surprised, as well as 
overjoyed, to ascertain that his daughter had but a short 
time previously started for home in excellent health. 
When asked by her parents whatinduced her to send such 
a dispatch, she said that she did it for fun. 






Here is another, which so ended that the jjoker 
thought it a very poor joke for him: 


Two young men, named Walker and Kohler, arranged 
for a very funny joke. They got an old suit of clothes, 
and made a straw man, which they placed against a lamp 

st. At midnight they began an imaginary quarrel. 

his attracted the attention of the neighbors. It was 
funny. ‘Then they fired several shots from their revolvers 
at their straw man. It fell down, and they ran away, 
followed by some of the neighbors, who thought that a 
murder had been committed. That was very funny. 
They ran so fast that the pursuers, despairing of catching 
them, began firing revolvers. Kohler was shot in the leg 
before the joke could be e xplained. That wasn’t very 
funny. 





A joke is allowable if it be an innocent amuse- 
ment. But a practical joker is the terror of his 
friends, and a nuisance to a neighborhood. 

> 
A MYSTERY. 

The old proverb, “There’s many a slip ’*twixt the 
cup xnd the lip,” rarely finds so striking a fulfilment 
as in the hard fate of a London sailor. 


A story is told in London about a man who, having 
served in the navy during the wars with the first Na 
poleon, became entitled to a large amount of prize 
money. This sum he collected ‘at the proper office 
one day, receiving it in guineas, which he carried 
off ina bag. On the street he happened to notice 
that his shoestring was untied, and, placing his bag 
of gold upon a post, he proceeded to tie his shoe, 
when he was seized by a press-gang and hurried off 
to a war ship, where he was kept in service. His 
story of the bag of gold was laughed to scorn. 

Soon after his abduction, he was taken prisoner in 
an action with the Moors, and for many years was 
kept in bondage. Meanwhile, the bag of gold had 
been found by an honest man, who advertised vainly 
for its owner, and at length set up as a banker with 
tho unclaimed capital. He prospered, and at the 
end of forty years retired from active business with 
a fortune. 

One day an old man called upon him and claimed 
the bag of goli. He proved to be the sailor, who, 
having returned, had heard of the advertisement, 
and sought to recover his lost wealth. The reiired 
banker was satisfied that the long-lost owner of the 
money was before him, and asking him to call again 
the next day, promised to give him the money with 
compound interest added. The old man went away, 
bunt never returned, and the mystery now is in regard 
to how he disappeared and whither. 





~ a 
AN HONEST BOY, 


During the terrible conflagration of last October 
in Virginia City, while the fire was raging, and 
thousands of houses were going to destruction on 
the tempest of flame, a boy presented himself at the 
house of W. Smith, Superintendent of the 
Belcher, and asked what he could do to render them 
assistance. The servant girl handed him a small 
box containing j ewels and other valuables to the 
amount of six thousand dollars, requesting him to 
carry it to Wells, Fargo & Co’s office. 

He did so, and, with a business tact far beyond his 
years, demanded a receipt therefor. This was re- 


| father lives in South C Street.— Virginia Enterprise 


| “and henceforth, when people say that the Duchess 


| would not give him a receipt therefor, he would take 
charge of the box himself. 

The fire passed. ‘The home of Mr. Smith, in the 
| Marve building, went with the others, and the was 
| compelled to find accommodations elsewhere. He 
thus missed the boy and the boy him. He adver- 

| tised for the boy, and as soon as tie lad‘ knew where 
| to find him, he returned the box, not a jewel missing. 

One does not know which to admire most, his hon- 

| esty or the keen business tact which told him that a 
| receipt was necessary to prove he had been faithful 
to his trust. His name is A. E. Melluish, and his 


o———= 
AN UGLY FACE—BUT! 


The following story is told of the Duchess de 
Berri: 


She was extremely fond of Dieppe, and passed a 
great deal of her time there in summer; indeed, it 
| is said that the town owes to her fostering patronage 
the establishment of the workshops for the produc- 
tion of those exquisite ivory carvings which are well 
known to every stranger that tarried at Dieppe. 

One summer evening a fisherman met a plainly 
dressed lady walking alone on the beach. He ven- 
tured to accost her, saying that he had a petition 
which he wished to present to the Duchess de Ber- 
ri, but that he did not know how to proceed in or- 
der to do so, 

“Did you ever see the duchess?” asked the lady. 

“No,’? was the answer; “but I am told that she 
is very ugly.” 

“Give ine the petition at all events,” said the ques- 
tioner, ‘and it shall be placed in the hands of the 
princess herself.” 

The fisherman complied with the request, anda 
few days later he was summoned to the villa of the 
duchess. What was his dismay ‘, on being intro- 
duced to the presence of the princess, to find that 
she was the person to whom he had given his peti- 
tion! He commenced to stammer forth sone inco- 
herent excuse, but Marie Caroline interrv, t@d him. 

“Your petition is granted,” she said, smiling; 


de Berri has an ugly face, do you add, ‘but she has 
also a kind heart.” 
a 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


It is quite the fashion to speak contemptuously of 

Sabbath school libraries, as if they were made up 
| chiefly of story-books, of small literary merit, and 
little moral worth. But Rev. Charles Robinson, of 
New York, talks in a different strain: 


It happened some years ago that I roomed fora 
few months where, on the shelves along the walls, 
there was kept a large collection of Sunday school 
volumes. I was tired with heavy study during the 
week; and on Sabbath afternoon, after sermon, I 
read for my usual relaxation these unpretending 
little books. Some of them were better than others, 
as a matter of course; but my candid assertion is, 
that most of them were passable, and many of them 
beyond reproach. I think they were more valuable 
altogether for spiritual good, than any other six 
hundred volumes I ever met with in one lot. They 
were freer from bitterness, dulness, stupidity, igno- 
rance, mysticism, cant and violence than any six 
hundred volumes you can find in my library beside 
me here in the study as I sit writing. assert 
against all controversy that the children have a bet- 
ter time than we grown-up people do with our 
reading. 


a 
CHICKENS AND PARTIES, 

A colored man in Georgia has very sensible ideas 
about poultry. He doesn’t believe in their attend- 
ing the parties of his neighbors. He guards care- 
fully against such bad habits. The Atlanta Consti- 
tution says: 

Yesterday, as we were passing a street beyond the 
Atlanta Medical College, and on which a number of 
negroes reside, we heard an old negro calling out to 
his wife,— 

“Manda, is you got dem chickens corralled in de 
smoke- house, ike I told yer?” 

“No! an’ I like to know whar’s de matter wid you, 
dat you’s so ’ticklar about dem chickens all at once,”’ 
she replied. 

“Nebber you mind! I knows whar’s de matter, 
and dat’s *nough tilldem chickens is housed! When 
I hears dat dem niggers over dar in the next yard is 
gwine to hab a party to-morrow night, I wants to be 
shore dat my chickens doesn’t ’tendit. You hear 
me!”’ 

The chickens were at once locked up. 


a 
A STORY OF ROTHSCHILD. 


Many stories are told of the Rothschilds, generally 
illustrating their shrewdness and greed in money- 
getting; but here is a story which shows that even a 
Rothschild may be entrapped by a pretty young 
lady: 

During one of the fairs in Paris, some years ago, 
Baron James de Rothschild wasa patron, Chanc- 
ing to pass a stand where some pretty young ladies 
were installed, he asked, in a bantering tone,— 

“Well, my dears, w hat can I do for you?” 

“Ah, Baron,” said one, ‘‘you can give us your au- 
tograph.”’ 

“With pleasure,” responded the gallant old Bar- 
on, “if you will preface it with an agreeable senti- 
ment,” 

So the young lady, without much ado, wrote on a 
dainty slip of paper,— 

“I ‘hereby donate to charity ten thousand 
franes,’’ and the Baron immediately signed his name 
ir full, and smilingly paid the amount to the enter- 
pxising Parisian. 
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WHAT WE CONTAIN, 

Pope has written, “The proper study of mankind 
is man.” The body of man has, at least, been stud- 
ied to some purpose, as the following bears witness: 


Dr. Lancaster, of London, recently analyzed a 
man, and presented the results of his investigation, 
in palpable form, to his audience during a late 
chemical lecture. The body operated upon weighed 
158.4 lbs. The lecturer exhibited upon the platform 
23.1 Ibs. carbon, 2.2 Ibs. lime, 22.3 ozs, phosphorus, 
and about 1 oz. each sodium, iron, potassium, mag- 
nesium and silicon. He apologized for not exhibit- 
ing 5,595 cubic feet of oxygen, weighing 121 Ibs., 105,- 
900 cubic feet of hydrogen, weighing 15.4 Ibs., and 
52 cubic feet of nitrogen, likewise obtained from the 
body, on account of their great bulk. All of these 
elements combine into the following: 121 lbs. water, 





used. He was told the vault was closed, but that 
they would put the box with other things. He told 
them the box belonged to Mr, Smith, and if they 


16.5 Ibs. gelatin, 132 Ibs, fat., 8.8 Ibs. fibrin and albu- 





COMPAN ION. 


JAN, 6, 1876. 





The great revivalists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who 
electrified staid old England with their eloquence and en- 
thusiasm, are fair samples of American genius. Springing 
from among the common people, their sympathies are 
alive to the wants of the whole people, and herein lies the | 
secret of their great success. Those who seek to be pop- 
ular must study and be familiar with the wants of the 
masses, and prove loyal thereto. To this fact we may 
trace the grand success in business, as well as in religious 
undertakings, which many Americans have achieved. 
Strikingly illustrative of these suggestions is that great 
establishment, located at Buffalo, N. Y.,and known as 
the “World’s Dispensary,” a most appropriate name, in- 
deed, for that vast institution, within whose walls are 
manufactured remedies which are in demand in every 
quarter of the globe, and at which acorps of distinguished 
physicians and surgeons, under the personal direction of 
Dr. Pierce, are constantly administering to the needs of | 
thousands of sufferers everywhere, and whose success in | 


so well known that there is searcely a hamlet in the land | 
in which his name is not familiar. Its proprietor, says 
the Herald and Torchlight, of Detroit, “is a man of the 
people, writes for them, and to them tenders his eminent | 
professional services.” His advertisements are earnest | 
exhortations. Like the great revivalists, his enthusiasm | 
is multiplied by the unparalleled success of his enterprise, 
as well as by the efficacy of his remedies in curing disease. 
The people believe in him and his remedies, because, as 
the New York 7ribune says, “he sympathizes with them 
in all their afflictions, efforts and attainments.” Hence 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is to-day more 
largely employed as a blood and liver medicine, and also 
as a cough remedy, than any other remedial agent in the 
world. His Favorite Prescription he does not recommend 
as a “cure-all,” as is so often done by compounders of 
worthless, humbug nostrums, but for all diseases and 
weaknesses peculiar to women it has proved itself somuch 
of a specific that it now enjoys great popularity and uni- 
versal confidence. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets, ‘“‘scarcely larger than mustard seed,” have proved so 
agreeable and reliable as a cathartic that they are rapidly 
taking the place of the large, nauseous pills heretofore so 
much in use; while his Compound Extract of Smart- 
Weed is a favorite remedy for Colic, Cramps, Summer- 
Complaint, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cholera and Cholera 
Morbus, and also as a liniment. Of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy, and Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, little need be 
said, as they are known everywhere as the greatest spe- 
cifics for Catarrh and ‘‘cold in the head” ever given to 
the public. And besides this large measure of success, 
Dr. Pierce seems likely to achieve as great renown as an 
author as he has as a physician. His Common SENSE 
MEDICAL ADVISER, 2 book of about 900 pages, which he 
sells at the unparalleled low price of $150, has already 
been sold to the extent of exhausting two editions 
amounting to forty thousand copies. The secret of Dr. 
Pierce’s success, as well as that of the great revivalists, 
and scores of other Americans, who by their genius have 
advanced step by step from obscurity to affluence and 
distinction, consists in treating the people with consider- 
ation, sympathy, candor, and honesty. No man who 
hopes to attain either wealth or distinction, can afford to 
deal unfairly with the world or be indifferent to the wants 
and best interests of humanity. 
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